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An Appeal, 
To THE INTELLIGENT AND PATRIOTIC FRIENDS OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL IMPROVEMENT IN OHIO. 

It is known to you that during the past three or four 
years, efforts have been made to awaken interest in the 
minds of the farmers of this State on the subject of Ac- 
RICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT. A paper devoted to this ob- 
ject has been established; a State Board of Agriculture 
has been appointed by the Legislature, with funds for de- 
fraying its expenses, and a large number of county and 
township societies have been organized under a favorable 
law, “for the encouragement of Agriculture,” enacted in 
1846. These measures have all been successful, in a good 
degree, in promoting the objects for which they are de- 
signed; but still it is evident that something more is want- 
ing, in order to awaken general interest, and secure that 
co-operation among the farmers which is necessary for 
imparting life and efficiency to these plans of improve- 
ment. 

The farmers of Ohio, like those of other new countries 


7 . . . . perma a ‘ =o 
| peal for aid in carrying forward measures direc 


Person sending $1, will receive the volume postage 


tly caleu- 
| lated to counteract these evils. 
Before much can be done efficiently towards forming or 
sustaining Agricultural Societies in this State, the minds 
of a larger portion of the farmers must be awakened to 


| the necessity of improvement, by means of Agricultural | 


Papers. J we look at the history of the rise and pro- 
gress of agricultural improvements in New York, where 


this cause has advanced most rapidly during the past ten 


years, we shall find that from four to six agricultural pa- | 


| pers have been published in that State during this period, 


with an agregate of not less than fifty thousand subscribers 


| There too, the pest minps of the State have been enlisted 

in the work. In every good farming county, men of tal- 
ent and influence, as well as practical experience, have by 
their example and efforts induced their sluggish neighbors 
first to read and think, and then to act unitedly for their 
own elevation and advancement. 


Tue Onto Curtivaror at Hatr Price! 
1> At the suggestion of several members of the 
| State Board of Agriculture, and other warm friends of 
| the cause, who are desirous that the Ohio Cultivator 
| should be more generally circulated, as the best means of 
| awakening interest in the formation and support of Ag- 
| ricultural Societies and other means of improvement, we 


| have concluded to make the following very liberal offer : 
! 


To persons in any county where an Agricultural So- 


| 
| 


| ciety exists, or where there is a prospect of one be-| 
ing formed, we will, for the present year, and after this | 
date, send the Caltivator to new subscribers for the small 


; sum of 
FIFTY CENTS PER YEAR! 
provided that not less than twenty are sent from one 
| county, and the money is sent free of postage. This is 
| making a sacrifice on our part for the sake of increasing 
| our list, and thereby our usefulness, and we hope that 
our friends in counties where the influence of the paper 
| 's needed, will not fail to take prompt and efficient meas- 
| uresto secure the benefits of this offer. 


We would suggest that two or three active friends 
n each county, agree to spend each one day in visiting 








Pratt’s Corn Planter and Seed Drill. 
We invite the attention of our readers, especially of 


| extensive corn growers, to the advertisement of the above 
machines on last page of this paper. We have never 
seen one of them in operation, and therefore cannot 
speak from personal observation of their merits; but from 
|the looks of the machines, and from our acquaintance 
| with several of the farmers in New York whose com- 
| mendations of them are published, we have much confi- 
With a little 
modification of the corn planter, so as to better adapt it 
to horse power, we think it will save a vast amount of 
labor in planting corn. 
our next, in the mean time one or more of the machines 
will be exhibited (after a day or two,) at the Agricultural 
store of Mr. J. Burr, who is agent for the manufacturer 
,at this place. The price of the corn planterjis $10 or $11. 


dence that they will be found valuable. 


We shall speak of it again in 





On Transplanting Trees, Again. 

We know of no operation connected with horticulture 
|in regard to which so little reason or knowledge is mani- 
fested as that of taking up and planting trees. In the 
matter of shade trees for the streets of our towns and 
cities especially, we every year witness the utter viola- 
‘lation of all the laws of vegetable life and of common 
‘sense; but unfortunately this is done by a set of men 
|who are not reached by books or papers, and whose 
|minds do not seem to be capable of understanding the 
plain teachings of nature. 

| The first great error in regard to shade trees is, they 
|are commonly selected from thick forests where they 


have not generally a large share ot education, and only | the farmers of certain townships, or neighborhoods; and | grow tall and slender, with but a small share of fibrous 


few, comparatively, are sufficiently well informed on the 
subject to understand or appreciate the necessity and ad- 


| obtain their subscriptions at this low price, and then hand 
their several lists to the Postmaster for him to transmit to 





_roots—hence, although easily dug up after chopping off 
| a few large roots, they either die entirely or take many 





vantages of improvement in agriculture—hence the ma- | us; or, a suitable person may be found, who will spend | years to recover. 
jority are unwilling to take part in measures for pro- | a week or two, fora small compensation, in canvassing | The next and greatest error consists in not taking suf- 
moting this object ; and, what is still more unfortunate, | the best parts of the county as agent—offering the paper ficient pains, even where trees are well chosen, to dig 
not a few well meaning but ignorant farmers are strongly | at 75 or 50 cents, as the case may suggest. |them with the greater part of their roots on. This can 
prejudiced against the very plans that are calculated to | IF Back numbers, of current volume, will be supplied | be best illustrated by the following diagram, (which we 
accomplish the most good to themselves. to all new subscribers, until notice is given to the con-| find in the Prairie Farmer) representing the roots of a tree 
What then is necessary to be done in order to sustain | trary. No subscriptions will be received on the above grown in open mellow ground. 
and carry forward most efficiently the work of improve-| terms, where less than twenty are obtained. 
ment that has been so well begun in Ohio? The answer A Good Opportunity. 
to this question is obvious, in view of the obstacles to, The township elections, now close at hand, offer a fine 
which allusion has just been made. | opportunity for acting upon the above suggestions. If 
There is need of more hearty co-operation in the work one or two persons in a township would take a copy or | 
by those who possess MIND and EDUCATION, and that INFLU- | two of the Cultivator with them to the place of holding 
ENCE which superior intelligence always gives among men, the election, and make a little effort for the purpose, we 
The majority of the farmers need the example and a, are sure that twenty or more could be induced to sub- 
of the men of education and influence among them, to in- | scribe, at the very reduced price we have named above. 
duce them to lay aside their prejudices against agricultural | a many will make the attempt, area aid us _ | 
See mult iah antes wa due does | ad AT WO Gd See pep seek ded 
the work as LEADERS, and persevere in the good cause, | a : s » 
there will in a short ties be no lack of followers. ‘| ous of seeing a county society organized, or its useful- 
To you, then, men of INTELLIGENCE and Patriotism, the ness increased where one exists, will not refuse to make 
appeal is now made! The highest interests of your noble the little sacrifice this effort would require. [3 We can | | 
State, and the happiness and prosperity of your fellow! furnish back numbers to one thousand more subscribers} Let A be the trunk or stem, and the circle at B will 


men demand your aid in promoting this great work of im-| for the current year, and if the names are not obtained |show where the roots are commonly cut off in dig- 





provement. To those especially who deplore the baleful this month, we shall have to reduce our edition—so Now 





influence of political excitements and party strife, which | 
so unhappily prevail in this country, we confidently ap-| 


is the time to aid us. 
Specimen numbers and prospectuses sent gratis. 


ging by hasty workmen, leaving all without the circle 
to remain in the ground where the tree stood. Now itis 
‘easy to see that only a very small portion of the roots 
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(mouths) of the tree remain; and it is no wonder a ma- | 
jority of trees thus mutilated die. | 
The above engraving will also serve to show the neces- 
sity there is, even when good care is used in digging, for 
reducing the size of the top so as to make it correspond | 


with the reduced number of roots. The following re- 


marks have reference to this point: 
From the Horticulturist. 
Hints to those Planting Trees. 


We have great satisfaction in observing that the old 
system of crowding the roots of trees into holes of the 
sinallest possible size, is abandoned by every intelligent 
planter in the country; that the public generally begin to 
understand, that plants require food as imperiously as 
animals ; and that in proportion as a soil is poor, tain, 
heavy, or impenetrable to the delicate fibres or spongioles 
which mainly collect nourishment from the soil, it is ne- 
cessary to dig large and deep spaces for the roots of 
trees, and supply the soil with manure or rich composts. 

There are, however, still one or two points in the prac- 
tice of transplanting, that are by no means thoroughly 
understood, and upon which some of the best cultivators 
are not fully agreed. | 

One of these is, whether the head or branches of a trans- 
planted tree should be pruned at the time of planting? 

Theoretically, it is undoubtedly true, that pruning is 
unnecessary and even improper, since there is naturally 
an exact balance or proportion between the amount of 
roots and branches of a healthy tree. 

In Lindley’s Theory of Horticulture, touching this 
point, the author remarks:—*The great point to attain 
in the first instance, [in a transplanted tree, | is the reno- 
vation of the roots, and that will happen only in propor- 
tion to the healthy action of the leave and buds; if, there- 
fore, the branches of a plant are removed by a pruning 
knife, a great obstacle is opposed to this renovation; but 
if they remain, new roots will be formed in proportion to 
their healthy action. The danger to be feared is, that the 
perspiration of the leaves may be so great, as to exhaust 
the system of its fluid contents faster than the roots can 
restore them, and in careless transplanting, this may 
doubtless happen; in such cases, it is certainly requisite 
that some part of the branches should be pruned away; 
but no more should be taken off than the exigency of the 
case obviously requires; and if the operation has been 
well performed there will be no necessity whatever.” 

This is sound theory, and we confess that we have so 
much respect for the natural symmetry of branches be- 
longing to a well shaped tree, that we are always inclined 
to lean to the side of the largest protection and the least 
mutilation. 

But practice has also its laws—its laws based on cir- 
cumstances not always foreseen by theory—and laws so 
imperative as not to be neglected without serious loss or 
damage. 

The question that practice immediately propounds to 
theory, in the business of transplanting, is how many 
roots may be lost in taking trees out of the ground, with- 
out demanding a rigid pruning of the branches? 

The only case of transplanting which can be consider- 
ed perfect—that is to say, in which the natural balance 
of roots and branches is completely preserved, is when 
a plant in a pot is transplanted with its ball of roots en- 
tire. In this instance, since not a root is lost, the plant 
suffers no check, and hence this kind of transplanting 
may be performed successfully at any season. But every 
one familiar with the transplanting of trees and shrubs, 
as it is, and must be ordinarily performed, very well 
knows that it is difficult or impossible to preserve all the 
roots—and that, except in the case of favorite speci- 
mens, removed with especial care, a very considerable 
portion of the delicate fibres most essential to the supply 
of nourishment is lost. 

Such being the case, (even in what is considered in this 
country, careful transplanting,) how much shouid the 
branches of the tree be reduced to keep up the balance? 

A good deal of attention to this subject within a few 
years, has forced us to believe, against our earlier opin- 
ion, that a pretty severe shortening back of the head of a 
tree, is decidedly beneficial, in all cases, except where the 
tree is so young that it has sufferea no loss of roots in re- 
moval, or where the operation of taking it up has been 
performed with such extraordinary care as to preserve the 
balance of roots and branches. 

There are also other circumstances besides the distur- | 
bance of the natural proportion of these parts of a tree, 
which have a decided influence on its success and vigor- 
ous growth after being transplanted. 

The most important of these is the moisture of the cli- 
mate. As it is well known that slips or cuttings of many 
trees and shrubs, will take root readily in a moist season, 
or in a damp situation, which almost entirely fail ina dry 
one, so the facility with which transplanted trees take 
root and recover their normal condition of growih, is far 
greater in a moist climate than in adry one. Hence, it 
is evident, at a glance, that, in a country as moist as} 
Great Britain, transplanting is much more easily per- 
formed, and trees will much more rapidly recover from 
the shock of removal, than in a country where there is | 


si 


| of rains. 


more solar heat, and a less frequeat and copious supply 


This accounts, no doubt, for the very strongly marked 
difference in the practice of England and the Continent, 
in transplanting trees. While in the former country, | 
trees, and trees of large size, are most frequently remov- | 
ed with their heads entire, or nearly so, in France and 
Germany it has long been the practice (commended too 
by such able physiologists as De Candolle and Thouin,) 
to head back the tops of transplanted trees, in the severest 
manner, before planting them. 

Ina dry climate, and under the influence of bright 
sunshine, it is much more necessary to reduce the | 
branches equally with the roots, since the perspiration of 
the leaves in the latter case is double that in a moist cli- 
mate. Indeed, not only do the buds and leaves perspire, 
but the whole of the bark of the younger branches suffers 
a loss of fluids through its pores ina dry atmosphere. | 


Hence, as it is evident from theory alone, when these 
circumstances are all considered, it is only by reducing 
the head that we can prevent this excessive drain upon 
the fluids collected by the roots of the newly moved tree, 
which, if too great must prove fatal to its life.* 

For the last two seasons, an orchardist on the Hudson, 
who isa pretty extensive planter of trees, has conducted 
some experiments, suggested by us, with a view to arrive 
at some satisfactory conclusions upon this subject, based 
upon practical data. 


| 
In 1246, he planted, in an orchard upon good mellow | 


wheat soil, 180 apple trees. They were received from 
the nursery in the usual condition—that is, with the roots 
in fair order—but of course, like all nursery trees, some- 
what shortened by the spade in digging. 

They were all carefully planted in well prepared holes. 
Before planting, one-half of their number had their tops 
shortened back, so as to leave only one bud of the previ- 
ous season’s wood. The others were planted in the usual 
way, with their heads entire. The season was, on the 
whole, quite favorable. Of the ninety trees that had their 
heads pruned at the time of planting, only two died, and 
they nearly all made fine shoots—many of the latter, 
eighteen inches long. Of those that were planted with 
heads entire, ewht died; and though the rest started into 
healthy foliage, yet some of them lost the ends of their 
branches, few or none of them made shoots exceeding six 
inches in length, and not one of them had the deep green 


and luxuriant appearance at the end of the season, which | 


the other half of the orchard presented. This, the sec- 
ond year’s growth, is scarcely less markedly in favor of 
the pruned trees. They have now, not only larger and 
finer heads than those left untouched, but their heads are 
decidedly better shaped, and they are more luxuriant and 
promising in their general aspect. 

The second experiment was tried this spring, on a small 
orchard of 78 peach trees. The trees were of pretty large 
size, being three years eld from the bud. The site isa 
warm dry southern slope of a hill. One half the trees 
were headed back so much as to reduce their whole heads 
one-half, taking off the better part of two years’ growth: 
the remainder were planted without any reduction of the 
top. 

The season being drier than the last, the difference is 
more strongly in favor of the pruned trees than in the 
first experiment. Only one tree died of the thirty-nine 
that were so severely headed back, and the remaining 
thirty-eight have made fine bushy heads of new shoots. 
Twelve died of the thirty-nine not pruned, and of the 
remainder many have lost parts or the whole of the up- 
per portions of their branches. 

It would appear, from these experiments, that by prun- 
ing off a part of the head of a transplanted tree, not only 
is the natural balance restored, and too great a drain upon 
the roots prevented, but that a stimulus is given to the 
vital action, which results in the production of stronger 
and more luxuriant shoots than would otherwise have 
been produced. All the juices of the plant are necessa- 
rily expended in the growth of a few buds, instead of 
many—and a few strong and healthy shoots start out, in- 
stead of many feeble ones. The advantage holds good 
for more than one season, for as the sap flows more free- 
ly through the large sap-vessels of a thrifty shoot, than 
through the small and compressed sap-vessels of a feeble 
shoot, it follows, that the pruned tree, with its luxuriant 
young growth, will be in a much better condition to con- 
duct the circulation of the juices which impel the growth 
of the plant in the coming spring, than the other, which 
has only short and stunted branches. 

Looking at these practical demonstrations (with others 
that we have not room to detail at present,) we are oblig- 
ed to say, that we must recommend, for this climate, the 
Continental rather than the English mode in transplant- 
ing. ~We think, in all cases, where the roots of the trees 
are large, and they have not been removed with unusual 
care, or where they are small and have lost a portion of 
their roots in the removal, a corresponding part of the 
branches should also be pruned away before replanting 
them. In small trees, it will usually be quite sufficient to 
shorten back half the current year’s growth; in larger 
trees double that quantity may be cut off with advantage; 


* itis owing to this disproportion, that many trees in this country, 
which start into leaf, and grow very well till July, die when the 
greater perspiration of the leaves takes pla-e in that month- 


and in particular cases, where but half the roots, owing 


| to carelessness or bad management, have been obtained, 


half the top should also be cut off, to preserve the bal- 
ance, and thereby the life of the tree. 

In pruning trees during transplanting, a judicious pru- 
ner will not dock, or cut off the top with an absence of 
all care or respect of natural form, as if he had brought 
them to a guillotine, but he will shorten the branches 
equally on all sides, so as to preserve the native propor- 
tion of the head—or rather, so that when the new branches 
begin to grow, they may,speedily be able to reproduce the 
natural symmetry again. 

The only trees that must, we think, be excepted from 
these remarks, are evergreens, and especially resinous ev- 
ergreens, or the Pine and Fir tribe. ‘They suffer so much 
less by perspiration of the leaves on transplanting than 
deciduous trees, owing to the much smaller surface of 
foliage, which they present, and the fewer pores in the 
leaves themselves, that a reduction of the branches is by 
no means necessary or proper in most cases. When we 
add to this, that the leading shoot once destroyed, is sel- 
dom replaced by evergreen trees, without a loss of the 
entire symmetry of the tree, it will be seen that they re- 
quire treatment entirely different, in some respects, from 
the deciduous trees. 


The Hessian Fiy, againe-Its Character and 
Transformations. 

Mr. Barenam:—lI scarcely expected that the few re- 
marks I indulged in would be published, much less be 
made the basis of what follows, touching the Hessian fly, 
in the number of March Ist of your paper. 

Though | there speak as if | had no doubt upon the 
subject, yet I entertain no settled opinion, but only spec- 
ulative ones, as to the character and habits of the insect; 
and those founded, not upon any observations I have 
myself made—for | have made none—but chiefly upon 
what I have either heard or read. 

All that I meant to convey to your mind therefore, 
wes, that there is still room to doubt whether all that is 
true in the natural history of the fly is known; whether 
radical mistakes have not been fallen into by Dr. Fitch; 
and whether what is called Miss Morris’ theory might not 
still be deemed, in the opinion of some, as plausible as 
any other. In this way I hoped to call you back to the 
investigation of this very important subject, not dream- 
ing that anything further would be elicited from me. 

And, inasmuch as lam by no means convinced to the 
contrary, notwithstanding the ability displayed by Dr. 
Fitch in his essay, and in his application of what are sup- 
posed to be established facts to the support of the views 
he has adopted; I shall, in the little 1 have to say, con- 
tinue to speak in the character already assumed of a be- 
liever in Miss Morris’ theory. 

What Iam called upon to maintain then in support of 
that character is, that the Hessian fly deposits its egg up- 
on or in the grain before harvest ; and that there is but 
one brood in any year. This is no new notion, but one 
that I remember to have heard advanced upwards of 
twenty years ago. And as I am no entomologist, and 
have no new facts to advance, the most [ can do will be 
to make use of those which Dr. Fitch has furnished, and 
to examine his statements and remarks under their sev- 
eral heads, premising that as to many of them they will 
equally support either theory. 

“First generation—Tnr Ecc—When and where depos- 
ited.”"—This first generation is of course the offspring of 
the second generation of the previous wheat crop. It 
will not be thought out of place therefore to inquire here 
where the parent fly, now introduced upon the scene 
ready to commence operations, has been, and whence it 
comes? Its appearance just as the new sown grain 
comes up is certainly most opportune! Where then has 
it been and whence comes it? The egg for it is said to 
have been laid in the beginning of May last. The per- 
fect fly is said to have been sent forth “about the last of 
July aud in August.” Of course it was hatched into the 
perfect fly either before or after harvest. If before, its 
life has been singularly prolonged, to say nothing of the 
electric speed with which it must have passed through its 
various transitions, the egg, the worm, the flaxseed, the 
pupa, &c. If after harvest, “about the last of July and 
in August;”’ still its life has been most unaccountably 
prolonged that it should be seen “about the second week 
in October,” to say nothing “about” how it was fed from 
the time the straw became ripe and dry, and its hav- 
ing been housed, or stacked, or passed through the 
threshing machine with the wheat. At any rate, Mr. 
Tilghman saw the fly actually engaged in depositing its 
eggs “on the leaf’? “about the second week in Octo- 
ber.’ Certainly this is to the point. Let us give all the 
evidence its due consideration and weight. I am free to 
admit, that if the fact be as Mr. Tilghman thought, then 
the time and place at which the egg is deposited, is de- 
termined, notwithstanding the difficulties to which allu- 
sion is made above. But | think that Mr. Tilghman did 
not observe correctly—that he was mistaken. It seems 
to me much more probable, that all he saw was some in- 


sect—some fly—not the Hessian Fly—but some other 
voiding itself: and, that what he took to be the eggs, 
was in truth only the dirt, the excrement, left by the m- 
sect, as may often be seen upon the leaves of flowers, 
trees, &c., and as every one may have sometime observed 
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in like cases. Such, at least, is one explanation; and it| Nor will his data give rise to any such inference. Un- 
stands some chance to prevail; for it will be conceded | doubtedly the fly will live as long as is necessary to ful- 
that what Mr. Tilghman thought he saw, needs to be veri- | fil all its offices and no longer. The sexes must meet— 
fied by more accurate and scientific observers. | the period of incubation must be passed—the female must 
‘“ Its appearance and character—Tue Larva—Growth | deposit her eggs. And then, all these things accomplish- 
of the worm or active larva.’—W hat is quoted under these | ed, the whole generation dies. If the fly appears the first 
heads from Mr. Herrick, appears to be so definite as to| week in May, it may be ready to lay its eggs towards the 
preclude the idea of the statements made being any thing| last of May. If it appears the first week in June, it may 
else than what Mr. Herrick has seen with his eyes. Yet | be ready to lay its eggs towards the last of June—thus 
we are not told in terms that such is the case; nor wheth- allowing it a period of rather more than three weeks, in- 
er it is the case only in part; much less are we told how | stead of one. Should it still be insisted however, for the 
much is claimed to rest upon the evidence of the senses, | sake of the theory, that the fly of the first brood lives only 
and how much is the mere filling up in order to an har- | a week, then I will insist, in opposition to the theory, that 
monious and perfect whole That a part is inference | by analogy the fly of the second brood lives likewise but 
merely I take for granted. Hence the importance of| a week. 
knowing exactly the inferred and observed facts—the one| ‘Second generation.”,—Under this head the essay of 
from the other. It is agreed that the larva is found “ at| Dr. Fitch is very meagre. ‘This second generation seems 
the base of the sheath,’ or “crown of the root where it| to be inferred rather from a necessity there is of making 
has fastened itself,” &c., but this is as much in consis- | it, in order that the account given of the first generation 
tency with Miss Morris’ theory as with the other. | may not be invalidated, than from any facts or observa- 
‘Its mode of feeding.”’—It is agreed, I believe, that the | tions in regard to it independently of that necessity.— 
process of feeding goes on during the whole time of its | Surely it is desirable that it should be traced, in the same 
remaining in the larva state. In early sown wheat this| manner as the first generation, through all its changes; 
will be from the time it is ordinarily observed by com- | that it should be seen in the act of dspositing its egg; that 
mon farmers in their wheat fields in September, until it| it should be seen after being hatched into a worm, making 
“takes on the pupa form,’’ which is stated to be in the| “its short journey,”’ &c.; that its mode of feeding should 
year alluded to, about the 2lst of April. So that, allow- | be noticed, including therein where it feeds, upon what it 
ing it to lay dormant the whole of the three winter | feeds, and the time occupied in feeding, answering to the 
months in consequence of cold, there is still left the | seven or eight months of the first generation; that it should 
months of October and November and of March and | be examined in its ‘flax-seed state ;” and in its pupa state; 
April, during which it feeds—a period equal to the long- | and above all that we should know precisely when it 
est time allowed for the entire duration of the second | comes out into the perfect fly. For, be it reunembered, 
generation. This is very important. It is, in the ab- | this is the brood that is to lay the egg that is to hatch the 
sence of more accurate knowledge, conclusive against a | insect that does us all the damage. Now I venture to 
second generation. Besides, it seems reasonable to sup- | affirm that all these things never will be seen, simply be- 
pose, that in open winters and at all times when not too | cause they do not exist. It may be possible, as I think 
much chilled by the frosts, the larva coutinues to feed | was the case, in the instance stated as having been ob- 
during the three winter months. I think, moreover, that | served by Mr. Bergen, that the winged fly is sometimes 
one half of the months of September and May ought to! produced prematurely and in advance of its usual time, 
be added to the feeding and transition periods, which, with | and being consequently ready to deposit its eggs before the 
three weeks more for the life of the winged fly, will leave | crop of wheat is sufficiently grown towards maturity to 
but little more than three months for the entire duration | allow its being done in the head and in the grain, is com- 
of the second generation ; and all this without adopting | pelled to do it in the stalk. But it does not by any means 
the extremes. Whether the insect feeds in any other} follow from thence that there are two broods. Nature 
than the larva state may not be clear. It is agreed that| and instinct in the insect prompts the attempt for the 
when once it comes out a perfect fly it feeds no more. preservation of its kind. Itis an effort to provide for the 
“Its effects on the crop—Its change to a flaxseed or dor-| next annual brood, and the place chosen for the deposit 
mant larva—THe Pura— When formed.*—I do not ob-| is so chosen in default of finding the natural place in the 
serve any thing stated under these heads but what may| grain. ‘hus Mr. Bergen’s swarm, prematurely brought 
as well be true upon the one theory as the other. The) out and prepared for making its deposit, leaves its native 
chief thing to be observed, for the purposes of the pres- | wheat field not yet in a state to receive it and goes abroad 
ent inquiry, is the time required and taken up in the va- in search of one thatis. In vain the search. At last it 
rious changes of the insect which are referred to. | lights upon the barley field, and there still not finding its 
“Its change into a fly.”"—It is very desirable to be able | desired and accustomed situation, it embraces the desper- 
to fix upon the precise date at which this takes place.—| ate alternative of laying its eggs in the growing barley 
The time fixed upon by Dr. Fitch is not stated very de-| stocks. In all such cases the whole of the eggs thus un- 
finitely. He differs, however, from both Mr. Say| naturally placed must perish. {hey must perish for 
and Miss Mortis, and observes that to him “it appears | want of the incidents necessary to their being hatched, the 
manifest that the lady was widely misled at the very out- | most important of which is being sown with the grain in 
set of her observations by an error in Mr. Say’s account, | the ground for the next wheat crop. That the facts no- 
to-wit: that the perfect fly appears early in June,” and | ticed by Mr. Bergen, admitting the correctness of his 
he proceeds to argue in favor of its appearance ‘“‘a month | statements, were brought about in the way above des- 
earlier.’ I think the truth will be found to be in accor- | cribed, will be still more apparent when we consider that 
dance with the opinion of Mr. Say; and that Dr. Fitch | no one else has ever made the same observations, and that 
has been himself misled by relying upon a single instance | they are so much in conflict with the other known facts. 
in which the perfect fly was observed by him to have been | 


| The case made by them therefore constitutes only the 
sent out on the first of May. I do not question the truth | exception to the general rule. And our conclusion is 
of Dr. Fitch’s observation; but it constitutes the excep- | strengthened by what we are further told by Dr. Fitch 


tion and not the general rale, and the first of May is too | speaking on this point. ‘This is a fact,” says he, “which 
soon for the main swarm by some four weeks or up- has been overlooked, or at least not distinctly stated by 
wards. Still, it is quite likely there may be considerable | writers hitherto. We only find it noticed by Mr. Ber- 
variation as to time, and it may happen, though not usu- | gen, who informs us thatin a crop of barley which was 
ally, that in some instances, the fly will be sent out as| destroyed by the Hessian fly, many of the stalks were at 
stated about the first week in May. But, from the deserip- | the joints as thick as a mans’ finger.” The reason why 
tion given of the manner in which it leaves its puparism, | it has been overlooked is, that, constituting as it does the 
it would seem that the wheat must before then have shot | exception and not the rule, it occurs so rarely that the 
up its spike or head-bearing stem, without which it could | opportunities of seeing it are very few indeed. And it 
hardly be said that the insect in its pupa garment “works | looks very like exaggeration for Mr. Bergen to say that 
its way upward within the sheath of the leaf until it ar- | “many of the stalks were at the joints as thick as a man’s 
rives at some cleft in the now dead, brittle and elastic | finger ;’’ and his so assenting detracts some certainty from 
straw.” Usually this shooting up of its spike by the | the reliance to be placed on his account. For if so, and 
wheat is not far advanced before and up to the first of | if a second brood is deposited there, it could not escape 
June; and indeed it seems impossible to apply what is | common and general observation when the grain is cut, 
said on this head to any period earlier than the first of | at which time it is represented as being in the flaxseed if 
June. Dr. Fitch is fully aware of the bearing this has| not in the pupa state. Neither could it eseape common 
upon the two-brood theory; and hence he labors, uncon | observation if it be true that to it is to be attributed the 
sciously no doubt to himself, in his remarks all along, and | weakening of the straw so that “it is unable to sustain 
particularly those in refutation of Miss Morris’ view, to| the weight of the wheat head,” and becomes tangled and 
fix the time of the change into a fly as early as possible— | broken in the manner described. When this happens, if 
much earlier I am convinced than the truth. And the| rightly attributable to the second brood, that second 
same influence, I think, is apparent in its operation upon | brood mast be present, and so obviously and manifestly 
his mind, and for the same reason, to shorten the dura- | present that it would be impossible to “overlook” it. But 
tion of the life of the winged fly of the first generation; | it is “overlooked”? and therefore it is not present and 
whilst he is driven to the necessity, on many accounts, | hence the weakening of the straw with its consequences 
as will be seen, as prolonging that of the second genera-| is the work of the first and one only annual generation. 
tion. And with all this the every day experience of our farm- 
“Tur Fiy—Its duration.””-—That the fly which comes | ers agrees. 
out in the spring, continues but a very short time,’’ | “Miss Morris’ theory.”’—It is very possible that Miss 
Doctorr Fitch says he infers from data which he} Morris may be in error in some of the details, and yet 
gives. To those data I wish to call particular at-| her theory may be true in its two main points of differ- 
tention without repeating his statements here. He |ence from the other. It may even be that the insect, af- 


seems to think that its life may be of no longer than a) ter leaving the flaxseed for the pupa state, changes its 
weeks duration. 


























This is manifestly too short a period. | place and enters the center of the wheat culm before it} 


sends out the fly. Until more is known I reject entirely 
the idea lately advanced of a new species of Hessian fly 
of which Miss Morris is tie alledged discoverer. As yet 
I see no necessity growing out of the facts for the exis- 
tence of a new species. The making oneyfor the sake of 
reconciling discrepancies seems too mueh like the making 
a second generation of the known variety. 

As I understand it, it is agreed that the female fly is 
furnished with an ovipositor. If this be so I cannot see 
of what use it is unless it is to pierce its way to the de- 
sired spot of placing the egg. And if the egg be dropped 
upon the upper surface of the leaf, an ovipositor is not 
necessary, and would be in the way. 

The second generation ought to be like the first. 
habits ought to be the same. It ought to go through the 
same transformations. The several periods during which 
it remains in its different states ought to be the same.— 
Its duration and offices while a perfect fly ought to be 
the same. At least there ought to be no greater varia- 
tion in any of these respects than might reasonably be 
accounted for in consideration of the different degrees of 
heat to which they are exposed. How then does this sec- 
ond generation meet all these requirements? Without 
recapitulation I leave this question to be answered by the 
reflecting reader. 

And now, Mr. Editor, I hope you will allow that there 
are many things in the natural history of the Hessian fly 
that remain to be cleared up before it can be said that the 
theory advocated by Dr. Fitch shall carry it over that ad- 
vocated by Miss Morris. 1 shall therefore here take leave 
of this subject, hoping that those engaged in entomolog- 
ical pursuits will take it up in due season and give ita 
thorough experimental investigation. 

Ohio, March 1), 1848. 


Its 


Cosuocron. 


“Henderson Pumpkin” Apple--Grafting. 


INFLUENCE OF THE Stock on THE Scion or ENGRAFTED 
‘ 
TREES. 


Mr. Barenam:—I have been a reader of your paper for 
more than a year, and although not a farmer or horticul- 
turist by proiession, I do a little at each, and am always 
glad to learn the best way to do that little; for I am per- 
suaded that much more may be got out of a little, than 
most people suppose. 

But my object in this, is to give the history of a valua- 
ble apple which I have not seen noticed in any work per- 
taining to the science—also to ask a question, and state a 
fact or two. 

The apple to which I allude has for many years been 
called the “Henderson Pumpkin.” 

The history of it is this:—About fifty years since, Jas. 
Henderson, of New Hartford, Ct., went to Hartford and 
took from a seedling nursery trees enough to plant an or- 
chard. When the trees arrived at maturity, about a 
dozen of them were of the above mentioned kind. The 
same was also true of a brother of his, who planted an 
orchard at the same time and from the same nursery.— 
The apple was afterwards propagated by grafting in some 
of the adjoining towns. It is also cultivated in New Hart- 
ford, N. Y. ‘There are a few trees in Charlestown, Por- 
tage county, in this State, a few trees in Hudson, Sum- 
mit county, and a few trees near Painesville, Lake Co. 
All these were derived originally from the two orchards 
in New Hartford, Ct. Those in Charlestown and Hud- 
son in this State were procured and engrafted by my fath- 
er, who now lives in Hudson, and from whom I have de- 
rived the history of the apple. J have traveled in vari- 
ous parts of this and other States, but have never seen 
the apple in market, or in any orchard besides those nam- 
ed; nor have I ever seen a description which would give 
a clue to it in the horticultural papers or books. The 
apple is quite peculiar. I know of none like it in taste or 
fragrance. Of these qualities it is impossible to give a 
description. 

The apple when in perfection is larger, and shaped 
somewhat like the Golden [{Holland?] Pippin. The 
ground color is yellow tinged with green, and when ex- 
posed to the sun striped with feint lines of red. Calyx 
rather flat. Stem about one inch long, not very deeply 
set. Flesh of a pale yellow, brittle, with a pleasant acid 
taste, peculiar to itself. In season from November to the 
last of February. The tree is a good bearer, and the fruit 
keeps well until it is out of season. The apple is one of 
the best for eating, and most excellent for cooking. 

So much for the history of the fruit and the fruit itself. 
Did you ever see or hear of it? 

Now fer the question. 

Does the stock upon which a scion is set have any in- 
fluence in determining the flavor or size of the fruit 
which grows upon the scion? 

The facts which I have to state would go to show that 
the stock does in some measure determine the flavor of 
the fruit. 

1. In my father’s orchard are four trees engrafted with 
scions from the same tree, (all the “Henderson Pumpkin”’) 
and yet no two of them are precisely alike. The trees 
all stand within the compass of four rods, and the soil is 
the same. But one of the trees bears the real Henderson 
Pumpkin. Another bears an apple which would not be 
recognized except by one well acquainted with the fruit, 
and athough very good, is inferior to the genuine. 

2. In the orchard of Col. Green, of this town, are two 
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trees engrafted with the same kind of scions, and yet the 
fruit of the two trees is as different as is possible and yet 
are the same kind of fruit. 

What is the reason of this, if the stock does not have 
an influence on the fruit of the scion? 

I shall try the experiment this spring, keeping a record 
of the natural fruit, and the fruit of the scions when they 
bear. Yours truly, 

C. J. Pirin. 

N. Bloomfield, Trumbull Co., Feb. 22, 1848. 

Remarks.—We are of the opinion that there is an error 
in the outset of the foregoing statement respecting the his- 
tory of the apple described; for we think an instance was 
never known where a dozen (or even half a dozen,) trees 
of precisely the same variety could be found in a nursery 
of seedling apples, and that too of a large and valuable 
fruit. We are confident that the most experienced nur- | 
serymen and fruit growers will agree with us that such | 
an occurrence was never known, and that the trees re- | 
ferred to in the nursery at Hartford, were grafted, though 
this might have been unknown to the persons who gave | 
the foregoing history. 

Hence, we believe that if Mr. Pitkin will take pains to 
send specimens of the apples to the Ohio Fruit Growers’ | 
Convention at this city next fall, or to the Fair of the N.| 
Y. State Society at Buffalo, it will be found that it is an 
old eastern variety. | 

If the original trees are still living at New Hartford, 
N. Y., this matter could be tested with almost certainty, 
{not quite,) by obtaining a sprout from the roots and 
grafting this on to a bearing tree so as to quickly observe 
its fruit. 

In regard to the influence of the stock upon the char- 
acter of the fruit of grafted trees—it has long been a 
matter of dispute whether any material effect is produced; 
and we believe it is on all hands admitted that none is 
perceptible where the graft and the stock are both of one 
species and do not differ materially in growth, as is the 
case with the common varieties of theapple. But where 
the quince, the thorn or the crab is used for the stock, 
some slight change is effected in the size and quality of 
the fruit ; though in many cases this is hardly percepti- 
ble. 

We are at a loss therefore to account for the difference 
alluded to by friend Pitkin in the trees he describes. We 
should be inclined to attribute it to some difference in the 
age, condition, soil, or situation of the trees, or else to the 
possibility of there being a mistake as to their being all 
grafted from the same kind. It often happens that some 
branches of natural fruit are left growing on grafted trees, 
and grafts may by accident be cut from these.—Ep. 


Trees Girdled by Mice. 

Mr. Batenam:—lIn passing through my orchard a few 
days since, which is composed of trees from two to twelve 
year’s growth, I discovered that some animal had gnawed 
the bark entirely around the trunk of quite a number of 
bearing trees. I suppose the injury to have been done 
by meadow moles, (or mice,) as the earth seemed to be 
full of their habitations, and I ascertained that in one or 
two instances the depredators had done their work under 
the surface of the soil. Probably one reason why these 
mischievous quadrupeds diStarbed my trees was, the fact 
that my orchard had been seeded down two years, and 
last summer the grass was mowed very early and the 
second crop grew up a thick mat around the trees, which 
made a place of resort for the animals. 

I would inquire if there is any remedy for this evil 
without plowing. I would also earnestly ask, if it is pos- 
sible to save those trees that are completely girdled, and 
make good healthy trees of them. If so, how shall I 
manage. Yours, &c., 

H. Taytor. 

Northfield, Summit Co,, March 17, 1848. 


Remarks.—Y ou are doubtless correct in your surmises 
about the cause of the mischief ; and it may teach you 
and others hereafter not to let grass grow near the stems 
of young trees. If the land is in grass, the ground should 
be dug in the fall for three or four feet, and the earth 
thrown up around the base of the trees, say six inches 
high, so that the snow will not be likely to form a cov- 
ering for the animals. They seldom do mischief unless 
under the cover of grass or deep snow. 

As te remedies, where the girdling is only partial, heap 
up the earth so as to cover the injured parts from the sun 
and air; and the bark will gradually grow over the wounds, 
But where the girdling is complete, we know of nothing 








that will save the tree except grafting in pieces of young | can only send by stage (out of the mail) on the main 
wood over the wound, so as to carry on the circulation. | direct routes, and those living in distant parts of the 
| This can easily be done by any one who understands the | country on side routes must obtain it by mail or by pri- 
' science of grafting. Take three or four scions ef the | vate hands We have sent some of the seed for sale to 
common size, cut them the right length to reach from the | Jno. Stair & Son’s Seed Store Cleveland; Reed’s Book 
healthy bark below, to that above the wound, cuta small | Store Zanesville; and Kurtz & Limbocker’s, Springfield. 
“notch in the tree to receive each end of the scion and cut Any time in April or May will answer for sowing—but 
the ends of the scion to fit; put three or four of these (or remember to soak the seed in a warm room 4 or 5 days 


|after issuing this number, to Medary’s new building, | 


more if you please) to each tree, then tie firmly around | 
and cover with clay or wax. The scions will grow and | 
enlarge, and in a few years fill up the whole space of the | 


original bark of the tree.—Ep. 
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Exrianation. Our friends and correspondents will | 
: | 
and other matters requiring investigation just now, while | 


have to excuse us for deferring some letters of inquiry 


so much of our attention is necessarily devoted to out of 
door labors. The warm weather is starting forward the 
buds of our fruit trees so rapidly that we dare not de- 
As soon as 


the farmers afford us such a support as we think our pa- | 


lay attending to grafting, transplanting, &c. 


per ought to receive, we shall not occupy so much time 
in other business. 

Crowded out.—Remarks on the Dairy productions of | 
Ohio, premium crops, wool, rotation of crops, &c. 


Removat.—The office of this paper will be removed 
roém directly over Burr’s Agricultural Store, and next | 
door to the post office. 


Big Ontons.—Mr. P. Curtis of Clinton township, has 
left at our office a couple of red onions measuring 15 | 
inches each in circumferance, and weighing 14 Ibs. each. | 
He had some of larger size last fall. They were raised | 
from Eastern black seed, procured at this office last | 
spring. Other persons have had as good success in rais- | 
ing onions from seed in this climate—but the seed should | 
be obtained from the Eastern States. Our supply of | 
fresh Onion seed is daily expected to arrive by express. | 
We design putting all our seeds into Mr. Burr’s weal 
Store. 


{> Weare indebted to Mr. Geo. Hapgood, Secretary 
of the Trumbull Co. Ag. Soc., for a copy of the Trans- 
actions of the society for the past year, including the | 
address delivered by Prof E. P. Barrows, Jr. We shall | 
endeavor to find room for a portion if not all of the ad- 
dress before long. 

Our thanks are also due to Prof. J. P. Norton, Profes- | 
sor uf Agricultural Chemistry at Yale Cellege, for a copy 
of the excellent address delivered by him at the annual 
meeting of the New York State Ag. Soc., in January 
last. We shall make some use of it in our columns. 








Osace Orance.—A number of further inquiries de- | 
mand a word or two more on this subject. | 

1. Wedo not think it is good economy to sow the | 
seeds where the hedge is to stand, as it is difficult to se- 
cure as great uniformity in the distance apart of the 
plants as is desirable, and to keep clear of weeds the first 
year. 

2. It will be necessary to protect the hedge, for two 
or three years after planting, from the treading of cattle, 
although they will not eat off the plants. 





3. Several persons have ordered seeds to be sent by | 
mail. We wish to remind such that the cost for postage 
is nearly as much as the first cost of the seed, being 10) 
, cents per ounce—a pint weighs about 8 ounces. We| 


| planted or sown. 
| beans, and the like, will not grow until the ground gets 


before sowing. 
Hints on Gardening. 

Spring has come, and no mistake this time. Gardeners 
have very little time now for reading or study, and hav- 
ing given instructions on performing most early opera- 
tions, we shall only jog the memory now. 

Don’t make haste too rapidly, so as to plant seeds in 
stiff ground while wet and cold, or put in kinds, as yet, 
that will not bear a little frost—for Jack will probably 
pay us a few more visits yet. 

Planting of trees, &c., should be attended to now with- 
out delay. Grafting, pruning and the like must also be 
finished up,if not done already. Grape vinesif not trim- 
med before this time, will be apt to bleed when cut, un- 
less the operation is deferred until after the buds begin to 
open. 

Asparagus beds should now be dressed by raking off 
the winter covering, if any, and loosening the surface 
with a fork. Weak brine, or a little salt thrown on the 
beds 1s highly beneficial. 

Strawberry beds should also be cleaned off and the 
ground loosened or dug between the plants. New plan- 
tations of strawberries may be formed any time this 
month; and with more safety than in the fall on land that 
is liable to heave by frost in winter. 

Of garden vegetables, all the hardy kinds may now be 
Cucumbers, melons, squashes, Lima 


warmer, and are easily killed by frost; hence should be 
delayed till danger of frost is over. 
Early peas, potatoes, parsnips, carrots, beets, onions, 
salsify, lettuce, &c., should be put in as soon as possible. 
Remarks on sowing flower seeds on another page. 


{> Plant Fruit Trees! Read the advertisements of 
fruit trees in this paper, and lose no time in procuring a 
supply—N ow is the time. 

> Potatoes planted early the present month will be 
most likely to escape the rot. 


Seeps rrom Patent Orrice.—Our thanks are due to 
Hon. E. Burke, Com. Patent Office, for a liberal package 
of seeds sent to us by mail. Among them are some 
things quite new to us, while others are common. We 
shall take pleasure in distributing some of them to friends 
who are fond of experimenting. 


Hon. Wm. ALLEN will please accept or thanks for pub- 
lic documents. 








Ricut.—The bill to extend W ood’s plow patent, which 
had passed the Senate, has been defeated in the House of 
Representatives. 

Report of Commissioner of Patents will be noticed in 
our next. 





> The friends of this paper are particularly requested 
to read the “liberal offer’? on our first page. In these 
times of political strife and excitement, the friends of 
peaceful industry and human happiness, have need to 
make especial efforts to counteract the evil tendencies of 
the age, and to carry forward measures of real useful- 
ness. 


* Onro Curtivator ALMANAC, FoR 1849.°°—We in- 
tend, during the coming summer, to publish a very 
beautiful and useful Almanac—containing, besides the 
usual tables, timely hints and instructions in agriculture 
and horticulture, receipts in domestic economy, &c. &c., 
illustrated with many engravings—32 pages—price, 64 





‘ets. single ; $3 per 100 ; $25 per 1000. 


Auger is like rain, which breaks iteelf upon that on 
which it falls. 

Suspicions, among thoughts, are like bats among birds, 
they ever fly by twilight. 
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Culture of the Grape--Wine Making. 


We have of late received several inquiries for informa- history of his mother is atte 


tion relative to the culture of the grape and the manufac- 
ture of wine in this State. From what we can learn, it) 
appears that for the past two seasons the grape crops in| 
the neighborhood of Cincinnati, have been a good deal in- | 
jured by the weather or other causes, so that the business | 
of wine making has not been as profitable as was antici- 
pated; hence there has not been as rapid an increase ot 
vineyards in this country as there would otherwise have 
been. Still the business is by no means ata stand. Many 
if not most of the vine culturists have realized fair profits, | 
and are by no means discouraged. New vineyards are 
also being planted, as is evident from the continued de- 
mand for cuttings and young plants—so that there is a| 
fair prospect that those who choose to drink wine, will in 
a short time be able to substitute that of domestic manu- | 
facture for the vile trash now so largely imported. 
Soil and Cultivation.—U nder this head we have nothing 
to suggest that has not been given in substance in the 
previous volumes of this paper. The best soil for grapes, 
is a calcareous loam—that is, a limestone clay soil—with 
adry stony or gravelly subsoil—in which the roots can | 
run deep without meeting an excess of moisture. Hill | 
sides are commonly preferred. Sandy soil is not consid- | 
ered good for producing vines, though with proper ma- | 
nuring we suppose it would answer, as grapes thrive well | 
in it if sufficiently rich. It is also believed that soils 
which do not contain as much as three per cent of car- 
bonate of lime, are unfit for vineyards, as the best wine is | 
produced on soils abounding in lime. We are not sure) 
whether this material can be applied artificially so as to 
answer the purpose perfectly where wanting, but pre- 
sume it may be. | 
Having the land, the next thing is to procure the piants. 


| 


whose names are attached: 





| mont and adjoining parts of New York. The following | physiology that will account for it; and we are inclined 
sted to by the gentlemen | to think there must be some mistake about it. 
| rate, we hope there will be many experiments of the kind 


At any 


“The mother of Young Morgan Tiger was sired by the | tried the present season, and the result made known.— 


Sherman Morgan—her mother by one of the Quicksilver 
horses—grandmother by the celebrated Black Prince.— 
She is of a deep bay color, and in fair condition has} 
weighed 150 lbs. She has been one of the fastest mares | 
in Windsor county, having trotted her mile in less than 
three minutes. With regard to the colts of Young Mor- 
gan, we can safely say they cannot be beaten by those of | 
any horse ever raised in the State. They are of good | 





| size, (some of them quite large,) and we further say we 


have known the horse from a colt, and believe as a stock | 
horse he is hard to be beaten. 
Wa. Love.anp, 
J.T. Lovevanp, 
Isaac WaTERMAN, 
Hon. D. A. Bricgaam, 
Wa. Bricuam. 
Norwich, Windsor Co., Vt., April 5, 1847. 


The Wayne County Plow. 

Senor Batenam:—All cultivators of the soil find it 
cheapest in pecuniary view, and far most agreeable to use | 
the best tools that can be obtained; permit me, therefore, 
to call their attention to the Wayne County Plow, as be- 
ing one worthy their trial. It was patented in 1846, by 
J. Johnson, Wooster, Ohio, and thus far all who have 
used it concur in saying it performs work easier for the | 
team, and in better manner than any variety as yet in- 
troduced to this section of the State. 

In no implement used for farming purposes is it more | 





desirable to have the most perfect than with the plow, and | 
while the country swarms with “patents,” there are but | 
few of actual value in requiring little motive power and | 
in well doing their work. 

I aided in introducing this plow into this county, and | 
from many good farmers have received testimonials in its | 
favor; therefore, putting aside my own favorable opinion | 
of it, I deem it advisable to call attention of those in want | 
of a plow, to one that will probably give satisfaction. 

J. Johnson, of Wooster, this State, is both patentee | 


{1 


| grown in the west. 


Ep. 





How to sell wool-- Wool Depots. 

Mr. Barenam:—I have been engaged several years 
growing wool in a small way, and till lately have been 
troubled to find a market—the wool buyers making very 
little difference between fine and coarse wool, and less 
difference between clean washed and dirty. 

Year before last, my sheep were washed and sheared 
in the best manner. The highest price offered for my 
wool at home was 31 cts. per. lb. I forwarded my clip 
to Messrs. Perkins & Brown, who that year established 
a depot for the sale of wool at Springfield Mass., they 
sold my wooi to average 58 cts. per |b., netting me 54 
cts. at home ; 23 cents more than the highest offer I got 
here. Last season, in consequence of long continued 
rains soon after my sheep were washed, I was prevented 
from getting my wool off in as fine condition as the year 
before, and some deduction was made for dirt—after 
these discounts my wool bill averaged about 68 cts.— 
the grades ranging from 35 to 85 cts. per |b.—my fleeces 
weighing three pounds each, makes an average of more 
than $2 per fleece. 

The owner of one of the finest flocks in Washington 
county Pa., Mr. Samuel Cole, informs me that his clip of 
ast year at the same Depot, sold from 45 to 85 cts. 
averaging him 79 cts. per. |b. 

I am induced to send you this line, by seeing in your 
late numbers inquiries for a market for the sale of wool 
Yours, &c., 

H. 'T. Kirrvanp. 
Poland Ohio, March 1848. 


Great Crops and Large Profits--Benefit of Far- 
mers’? Clubs and Agricultural Papers. 

Mr. Bateuam:—I observed a communication in the 
Cultivator some time since, from Samuel Myers, of Co- 
lumbiana county, in which he makes the following in- 

uiry: 

Do the readers of Agricultural papers do their duty? 


|} aud manufacturer, and his advertisement offering them | Or jn other words, do they show to the world, by their 


For this purpose the cheapest way is to send to some per- | for sale, I think, may be found in the pages of this jour-| works, that they are benefittec by taking an agricultural 


son in Cincinnati, who will furnish cuttings in winter or 
early spring, at a cost of three or four dollars per thou- | 
sand—according to the quantity required. These are to be | 
planted in nursery rows, (covering all but the uppermost | 
bud in the earth,) until one or two years old Perhaps | 
not more than one half, or one quarter will grow—so it | 
is best to plant enough. A surer way is, to procure | 
plants, one or two years old from the Cincinnati propa- 
gators. They cost only about $5 per 1U0 by the quan- 
tity, we believe. 

Before planting, the ground should be plowed and sub- | 
soiled, 12 to 16 inches deep. If only for a small vineyard | 
let it be dug with the spade; but a subsoil plow is cheap- 
est for large grounds. When thus prepared, and har- 
rowed smooth, set the plants in trenches or rows 6 or 8 
feet apart, and 3 or 4 feet apart in the rows; then place a| 
strong stake 6 or 8 feet high to each plant, to which the | 
vines are to be trained. For particular instruction in the 
art of training, dressing and managing the vine, and the 
manufacture of wine, we must refer those interested to | 
the works that have been published on the subject, or to | 
the numerous vignerons around Cincinnati; as it would 
occupy too much space for our columns. 


| 
| 





The “Morgan Horse” in Ohio. 
We mentioned some time since that James D. and Wm. | 
H. Ladd, of Jefferson Co., have imported into this State | 
one of the celebrated Morgan horses of Vermont; and | 
believing as we do that this isa most valuable breed of 
horses, we take pleasure in calling the attention of farm- | 
ers and stock raisers to the advertisement of these gen- 
tlemen on the last page of this paper. 
The following description and pedigree of their horse, | 
Morgan Tiger, has been furnished us: 


Morgan Tiger is one of the celerated Green Mountain | 
trotters— a pure blood Morgan horse, full 15 hands high, | 
of bright bay color, and in good condition, weighs 1069 | 
Ibs. This breed of horses are known and esteemed for | 
activity and hardiness throughout all the northern States. | 
And perhaps more celebrated for general usefulness than | 
any other. Their height is from 14 to 16 hands, color | 
bay, make round and heavy, with lean heads, broad and 
deep chests, fore limbs far apart, clean and sinewy legs, | 
short strong backs, with that projection of the ribs from 
the spine, which is a sure indication of powerful lungs, | 
and consequently great wind and bottom. 

Morgan Tiger is a colt of Durrel’s Morgan Tiger, so| 
generally known and celebrated in southwestern Ver-| 





| workman. 


| pinkeye again. 
| produced, or by what formul 


nal; if not, he should cause it to be inserted without de- | 
lay. Very respectfully, 
Cleveland, March 13, 1848. 


F. R. Exuiorr. 
Novel Experiment with the Potatoe. 
Propuction or New Varieties sy THE Roor! | 


Mr. Barenam:—I noticed in an eastern paper the man- 
ner of producing new varieties of potatoes from the ball, but 


| I have never seen any directions for producing them from 


the tuber. This can be done—but Nature is the chief 


Most farmers that raise the pinkeye potatoe, | 


| have noticed the pink or bluish color of the eyes extend- | 


ing in streaks and blotches over more or less of the sur- | 
face of the potatoe. These blue spots, with an eye, can! 


be made to produce a blue variety perfectly distinct from 


| the original pinkeye. 


While digging pinkeyes in the fall of 1842, I noticed a! 
large potatoe with a blue spot covering nearly one half 
of its surface. This potatoe I put away in the cellar for | 
experimenting in the spring, when I cut it as nearly as I} 


| could between the blue and white, cutting out and throw- 
| ing away the eyes on the edges in which the colors were | 


mixed, then cutting each part into several pieces, and 
planting each color in a hill by itself. The result was, 
the white part produced 13 white potatoes and one blue! 
one; and the blue one produced 10 blue ones. From these 
10 blue potatoes, I have made my whole crop, and for | 
four years have seen not the least “shadow of turning”? | 
By what freak of nature this result is | 
ain the science of vegeta- | 
tion it can be explained, others more skilled in the sci- 
ence perhaps can answer. 


Query—does the potatoe possess such powers that when | 


_ it is deficient in some quality, or obtains an excess of | 


some property, it can throw out a new variety more vig- | 
orous and productive? I have raised potatoes side by | 
side, parent and offspring, and the latter exceeds the 
former in growth of vine ane yield of tuber. 

Does the potatoe in forming new varieties, take a dark- | 
er color for the new variety? I have two other varieties, | 
one from the meshannock, and the other from the peach | 
blow, and they are both much darker colored than the | 
old ones. J. H.Nures. | 

Huron county, O., March 1848. } 

Remarxs.—We know that many persons are of the. 
opinion that potatoes will mix by the root, so as to pro- 
duce new varieties, when several kinds are planted to- | 


gether; but we have never seen any demonstration of this | 
hypothesis, and we do not believe the thing possible. 

The experiment described by friend Niles is of an en- | 
tirely novel kind—we never have heard or read of a simi- 
lar one—and the result, as stated, appears to us very re- | 


markable. We know of no principle or law of vegetable 


paper? 

This I considera very important question. And friend 
Myers might have gone a little further, and asked if mem- 
bers of Agricultural Societies, and Farmers’ Clubs, do 
their duty?) Do they show by example that they are 
benefitted by belonging to such an association? 

If we expect to see much improvement in agriculture 
through any other means than those, we will be disap- 
pointed; and we must show by example that we are ben- 
efitted both by reading, and belonging to agricultural so- 
cieties, or we fail to accomplish the desired object. 

I am happy to say, in answer to friend Myers, that as 
far as the members of the Rome and Union Farmers’ 
Club are concerned, if they have not done their whole 
duty, they have excelled all the anti-book farmers in this 


| neck of woods, about 100 per cent, in the way of pro- 


ducing large crops of almost every description. 

I will give the product per acre of some of the princi- 
pal crops raised by the members of the Rome and Union 
Club. 

Highest of wheat, over 42 bushels per acre; 2nd best, 
over 37 bushels. Corn, 1594 bushels, 2nd best, 1524, 
3rd, 114. 

Highest of potatoes, 505 bushels per acre; 2nd best, 
5034; 3d best, 35). Greatest yield of oats, 60 bushels— 
average of a large field. 

Largest pumpkin measured 7 feet in circumference, 
and weighed 115 Ibs. 

Greatest number of grains upon one ear of corn, 2334; 
2nd best, 1908—there were probably many others as large 
as the latter, those are the only ones counted that I know 
of, but I can find hundreds of ears that will produce from 
100 to 50) grains more than any I have seen noticed in 
the Cultivator, as produced elsewhere. 

You have seen a sample of our apples; other fruits and 
vegetables have also been good. 

The net profit on potatoes, after deducting 8 dollars for 
rent of land, was for best, 70 dollars; 2nd best, 68 dollars 
per acre. 

sreatest net profit per acre on corn, after deducting 5 
dollars for rent, was 26 dollars. 

Net profit on best acre of wheat, after deducting rent 
at 5 dollars, was near 23 dollars; 2nd best, 19 dollars. 

I have not given any credit for straw in the wheat 
crops, which would increase the profit some. 

Now sir, when we take into consideration the fact that 
we have but I4 members, all told, and that the club has 
just passed its second anniversary, I think we are show- 
ing most conclusively that reading agricultural papers, 
and attending agricultural meetings, will do a farmer no 
harm, at least. 

Is there an agricultural society or farmers’ club in the 
State that can beat us? 

If so, please let us know its whereabouts, and oblige 
yours, H. N. Ginter. 

Quaker Bottom, Lawrence Co., O., Feb. 1843. 


Correction.—In our paper of March Ist, speaking of 
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‘ . : | 
large ears of corn, we made a mistake in saying the lar- | 


gest ear (2334 grains,) was raised by Mr. Gillet. It was} 
raised by his neighbor, Wm. Radford, and was the same | 
‘The seed was of 


Mr. Gillett’s improved variety.—Ep. | 





ear that was alluded to by Mr. Proctor. 





Rome and Union Premium Crops.--1847. 
H. N. Gillet’s report of small of field corn.—April 15th. | 
Planted 91 7-10 rods with Gillet’s improved Ohio tree | 
corn. Soila stiff clay loam, rather wet, and cold for the | 
season, occasionally mixed with gravel, (2nd bottom, ) | 
subsoil strong clay. Applied 12 small loads manure, 2') | 
bushels per load. Plowed in the winter, from 8 to 10 
inches deep—harrowed before planting. Listed the rows 
3 feet both ways, left 2 stalks in the hill, occasionally 3 
where the soil was richest. Worked the corn 4 times 
with cultivator, and twice with bull-tongue. 


Expense of Crop. 


240 bushels manure at 1 ct per bushel 9,40 
Hauling and spreading manure, - - 1,60 | 
Breaking up land - - - - 75 
Harrowing, listing and planting - - 1,00 
Replanting, transplanting and thinning 75 
Working crop six times with cultiva- 
tor and bull-tongue - - - 1,50 
One day cutting up corn - - 15 
Husking 1 1-3 days - - - 1,00 | 
Seed - - - - - - 124 
Rent of land, at 5 dollars per acre - 2,85 
Total expense $12,724 
Credit. 
87 bushels and 7 quarts shelled corn ; 
at 25 cts. - - - - $21,80 
24 tons fodder - - - 5,624 
Mammoth pumpkins~ - - - 1,00 | 
23,424 
Deduct expenses’ - - - 12,724 
Net profit on 57-100 of an acre $15,70 | 


Product of 11 7-10 rods, richest part of the above lot, | 
12 bushels and 28 qts. shelled corn ; 383 Ibs. mammoth | 
pumpkins, the largest of which weighed 115 lb. ; 1-4 ton 
best quality of corn fodder. | 

N. B. This was husked and measured between Christ- | 
mast and New Year, quite dry. 


H. N. Giilet’s report on potatoes. 


April 15th, 1847. Planted 4 acre with Long Reds—| 
Soil strong clay and gravel loam—second rate bottom, 
applied 10 loads manure 20 bushels each. Plowed mid- 
winter, from 8 to 10 inches deep—Harrowed before plan- 
ting. Listed 3 feet each way. Dropped 2 pieces ina 
hill—rejected the seed ends. Worked the crop four 
times with cultivator and twice with bull-tongue. 


Expenses of Crop. 


10 small loads manure 20 cts. - - 2,00 

Hauling and spreading the same - - 1,25 
Breaking up land - - - - 624 

Harrowing, listing and planting - - 1,00 
8 bushels seed 374 - - - - 3,00 | 
Working crop four times with cul- | 
tivator - - - - - 89 | 
Working crop ‘twice with bull-tongue 4) | 

6daysdigging 75 - - - - 4,50 

Rent of land at 5 dollars per acre 2,50 
Total expense, $16,374 


Credit. 


By 251} bushels potatoes 20 - - - $50,35 
Deduct expenses - - - 16,374 
Net profit on half acre - - 33,974 


N. B. These crops were measured by disinterested 
persons, and the ground surveyed by our county survey- 
or, aud half the width of a row included upon every side 
of the corn and potatoes, over and above the ground 
upon which the crops stood. 


Agricultural Address. 
!n ancient limes, the sacred plow employ’d 
‘The kings, and awful fathers of mankind, 
And some.— with whom compar’d your insect tribes 
Are but the beings of a summer’s day ,— 
Hlave he'd the scale of empire, ruled the storm 
Of mighty war, then, with unwearied hand,— 
Disdaining little delicacies,—seiz’d 
The plow, and greatly independeut liv’d. 

‘luom. Seasons. 


To the Farmers of Muskingum County. 


FeLLow Cririzens:—It is known to some of you that 
the undersigned, was requested, by resolution of a meet- 
ing of farmers, held at the Eagle Hotel, on the 2ist of 
January, past, to address yuu on the importance of for- 
ming and sustaining an Agricultural Society, for this 
county, which shall have for its object the improvement 
of our “soils, tillage, crops, manures, implements, stock, 


| will “lay our own shoulders to the wheel ”—if we will 
| make an effort to help ourselves, it will, in that event, 


| business 
| other wealth. 





articles of domestic industry, and such other articles, | 
poductions and improvements as may be deemed proper.”’ | 
It is also known to some of you that an act was passed 

by the legislature of Ohio, Feb. 28th 1846, “for the en- 

couragement of Agriculture,’’ which provides, in sub- | 
stance, that where thirty or more persons, in any county | 
of this state, shall organize themselves into a society for | 
the improvement of Agriculture, within said county, 
and shall raise any sum between fifty and two hundred 
dollars, they shall be entitled to a draft on the county 
Treasury for the like sum, &c. The society, will, there- 
fore, by the operation of this law, have a right to receive 
two hundred dollars, as above, if it will raise that amount 





from its members, which will place four hundred dollars 
at its disposal, to be awarded in premiums for the pur- 
pose of giving stimulus to Agriculture and eeeeanels 
ring improvements. | 

The law, then, fellow citizens, proceeds upon the prin- | 
ciple of the Fable of Hercules and the waggoner: if we | 





come to our assistance. 

I need searcely remind you, brother farmers, that your 
occupation is one of the most important, honorable, and | 
independent of all the professions in the whole circle of | 

life. Agricultural wealth is the basis of all | 

In proportion to the prosperity of the | 
farmer, so is the success of every other calling. It seems | 
to be universally admitted that rural pursuits are the | 
most conducive to happiness and virtue. Review the | 





| vicinities of all the cities and principal towns of the 


Union, and you will find them dotted over with the res- 
idences of business men, who have retired to the coun- 
try, to seek, in its rural scenes, and in the cultivation of | 
the soil, that happiness and contentment which city life 
and the accumulation of wealth can never impart. 

The statesman, lawyer, merchant, man of trade, 

Pants tor the refuge of some rural shade, 

Where, all his long anxieties forgot 

Aid the charms of a sequester’d spot,— 

Or recollected only to gild o'er, 

And add a smile to what was sweet before,— 

He may possess the joys he thinks he sees, 

Lay his old age upon the lap of ease, 

linprove the remnant of his wasted span, 

And, having lived a trifler, die a man. 

Cowrer’s RetireMENT. 


Man, in his primeval state, was exempt from the toils | 
of Agriculture. The fertile and blooming scenes of | 





| Eden furnished an abundant and spontaneous supply for | 


all his temporal wants. But upon his alienation and 


| apostacy from his Creator, the earth was “ cursed” for 
| his sake’? (see Gen. Ch. iii.) and brought forth ‘thorns 


and thistles,’? and man was doomed to “ earn his bread” | 
by the “sweat of his brow.” This, upon a slight view 
of the subject, might seem to impeach the Deity with | 
harshness and unnecessary severity toward his unfortu- | 
nate creature ; but more liberal and enlightened reflec- 
tions satisfy us, that this act of the Almighty, in cursing 
the earth with barrenness, was an act of beneficence to our 
fallen race. It was simply an adaptation of the natural 
to the changed condition of the moral world. For man, | 
in his present state, is every way, far happier to earn his 
bread by labor, than he would be to live in idleness and 
have it gratuitously conferred upon him. Here, then, 
we have ample and healthful exercise, both physical and | 
mental, to redeem old Terra firma from the “curse ’’ of 
sterility. Providence, for this purpose, has placed ample 
means at our command. And, on this subject, if any 
where, ‘the hand of the diligent maketh fat.’ 

But the earth is not so barren, under this original 
* curse’’, as we often make it by violating the laws which 


than money. 


VOL. IV. 


our nature is to congregate. And, if no opportunity 
offers to assemble for valuable, the multitude will crowd 
together for vicious purposes. The show—the horse 
race—the circus &c.,—tho’ of demoralizing tendency, if 
nothing else offers, will be made the oecasion to gratify 
these inst/nctive propensities of our nature. How ra- 
tional, then, those annual exhibitions of Agricultural so- 
cieties, as contemplated by the law. The masses are in- 
vited to meet, not for purposes of questionable morality, 
but to review the rich productions of a bountiful Crea- 
tor, which cannot fail to inspire the heart with gratitude 
toward the gracious Giver The husbandman and the 
mechanic will have an opportunity of extending the cir- 
cle of their acquaintance, and to cultivate those social 
feelings in which it is such a luxury to indulge. The 
Whig and the Democrat will meet on a.subject in which 
they have a common interest, and ere they are aware 
will find themselves tied together, by a ligament of 
friendship, that the frothy and inflammatory declamation 
of a political demagogue may not be able to sunder. 
The exhibition of stock, fruit, grain and articles of do- 
mestic manufacture will improve the judgment by com- 
parison, while the whole occasion will furnish such a 
class of new ideas as will set the mind to work, and will 
tend to its improvement in alltime to come. Beside, the 
spirit of emulation which must be inspired, cannot fail to 


| lead to such discoveries and improvements as will be of 


great public utility. Where then, I ask, in view of 


| these facts, is the farmer who will be so parsimonious 


and apathetic as to withhold his dollar and kis member- 
ship ? 

Horticulture is an important branch of Agriculture. 
The garden is an indispensable requisite of every Far- 
mer. And no part of his cultivated grounds is capable 
of furnishing so many luxuries. Upon this subject, 
through this whole district of country, there exists, at 
present, the most laudable enthusiasm. And there is no 
question connected with the cultivation of the soil apon 
which such rapid improvements are being made, for the 
last five or six years. Men of intelligence, enterprise and 
taste are engaged in the matter, and the work must go 
ahead. I would therefore respectfully suggest, to the 
consideration of the April meeting of our society, the 
propriety—if it shall be judged in accordance with the 
law—of appointing a separate committee, who shall be 
required to meet, during the progress of the summer 
months, once a week, or oftener, to examine the fruits 
of the garden, as they ripen, and to make such notes 
thereon, as may be deemed of public utility, and report 
to the society at its annual meeting. 

Articles of domestic manufacture, also, come within 
the range of the law, and of course under the Society’s 
fostering care.—Such, we presume, as furniture—house- 
hold’ cotton and wollen fabrics—wares of every kind, 
&ec. Mechanics and manufacturers are, therefore invited 
to co-operate with the Society as being interested in com- 
mon with the farmer. 
* * * 


- * * * * 


In order that our means may be instrumental in diffu- 
sing as much light as possible on the subject of husban- 
dry, 1 would commend the propriety of giving premi- 
ums to farmers, in Agricultural papers, Or books, rather 
Or if paid in money, that the receiver be 
required to expend it in some improvement on his lands, 
or in the purchase of improved stock. ‘To this I presume 
farmers generally would not object, because they are not 
the men who have only three ideas above—dollar. Most 
of them would far more highly appreciate the credit of 
the premium, than the money which it awards. 

In conclusion, permit me to say, that your subscriber 








govern its fertility. Let any old farmer of this county,! is a practical farmer, and an old inhabitant of Muskin- 
look back to the “days of other years,’ when the virgin | gum county, having settled in this neighborhood in 
soil was received fresh from the hand of its Creator, and! March of 180%, then a boy of some fourteen years of 
recollect with what ample returns it rewarded his labor, | age. He is acquainted with the former and present con- 
under every variety of circumstance, and every diversity | dition of our soils, and from the great depreciation at 
of season. Let him contrast the past with the present | present, has an abiding conviction that a general effort 


_ state of the crops, and then inquire as to the great fail-| should be made to save them from sterility. May he not 


ures of late. Wheat is the staple of this county, and | be permitted to hope that there will be a numerous turn 
perhaps the crop did not average, last year, more than! out of the farmers of Muskingum, at the court house, in 
five or six bushels to the acre. Why was it so? I admit | Zanesville, on the first Friday in April-next, at 10 o’clock, 
that the character of the season may account to some | so that our society may be fully and efficiently organized. 


extent for the deficiency, but this is by no means the | 
main reason. The practice of perpetually taking from | 
the soil, without making suitable returns, is, no doubt, 
the principal cause.—We had under our eye, last season 
a ten acre field of wheat, in the centre of which was| 
about one acre, which three or four years previous had | 
received an extra coat of stable manure. The fine ap- | 
pearance of this spot could be seen, at any time, the dis- | 
tance of forty or fifty rods, and at harvest yielded as, 
much’ as some five acres of the rest of the field. Ex-| 
haust the soil by constant cropping and wheat has but a| 
weak and feeble growth, which requires the most favored | 


| Season to mature it; and is thus rendered an easy vic- | 


lim to the winter frosts or the ravages of the fly. But 
give the ground by proper cultivation, plenty of the ve- 
getable principle, and the growth is strong and vigorous, 
which enables it to sustain itself against all such casu- 
alties. 

We have reached an important crisis in the history of 
our Agricultural interests. 

Man is a social being. His benevolent affections pro- 





claim that he is formed for society. The tendency of 


All of which is respectfully submitted, by your brother 
fariner and fellow citizen. 


C. Sprincer. 
Meadow Farm, Feb. 23, 1848. 





Disinrectinc Acent.—Copperas, (sulphate of iron,) 1 
pound dissolved in water, say about four gallons, and 
poured twice or three times into sinks, is a complete dis- 
infectant, removing all unpleasant odor, and preventing 
unpleasant effluvia when it becomes necessary to clean 
them. The cost is a mere trifle, copperas selling for four 
or five cents per pound. The effect is certain. It is re- 
commended in the Albany Cultivator, and has been used 
with success. 


Keerinc Beer Fresu.—Combe says the ribs will keep 
longest, or five or six days in summer, the middle of the 
loin next, the rump next, the round next, and the brisket 
the worst, which will not keep longer than three days in 
summer. 








There are but two means in the world of gaining by 
other men—by being either agreeable or useful. 
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HUUSEWIFE’S DEPARTMENT 
CONDUCTED BY MRS BATEHAM. 








To Readers and Correspondents. 

We are aware that the return of spring brings with it 
large additions to a housekeeper’s cares and labors, and 
that at this season too the mind is often indisposed to in- 
tellectual efforts; but, notwithstanding, we hope we shall 
not be quite forgotten, and left to fill the housewife’s de- 
partment entirely with emanations from our own mind, | 
and selections from exchanges. 





Besides, we wish you to 
remember that it is spring too in Columbus, and perhaps | 
we should greatly prefer to be among the flower beds and | 
shrubbery, to being shut up in our studio. 

We cheerfully yield another of our columns this week | 
to our correspondent, CLare Tempie. If any one should 
find her criticisms inapplicable to herself, she can pass | 
them by and congratulate herself that they were not 
meant for her. 


Perhaps we should apologize for having admitted a gen- | 
tleman into the ladies’ saloon, but considering the impor- | 
tance of his communication at this particular season, and | 
that he is a peculiarly privileged character, we think his 
right will not be disputed. 

Many of the receipts which we publish are given upon 
trust. We publish none however which do not look rea- 
sonable. When we enjoy the exalted happiness of being 
mistress in our own house, it will be our aim to test as 
far as practicable those we publish. 


Ou Sowing Flower Seeds. 

Dear Epirress:—In your last paper, I notice you ask 
the boys to spade up the flower beds for their sisters ; so 
I infer that you regard it as fit occupation for ladies to 
plant and cultivate the flowers after the said beds have 
been spaded; and as the time for sowing flower seeds has 
nearly arrived, if you will allow me a little space in your 
ladies’ saloon, I will give some brief hints on this art which 
may be of service to your fair young readers. 

In this climate, owing to the extremes of heat or| 
drought, more care is requisite to ensure success in rais- | 
ing flowers from seed than in more temperate regions. | 
The first requisite is to have the ground of goed quality, 
mellow and tolerably rich—spaded to a good depth and 
not piled up high above the paths so as to lose the bene- 
fit of showers. Next procure a good assortment of seeds 
—say two dozen varieties, which only cost $1 at the of- 
fice of the Ohio Cultivator—and having prepared a lot of 
small sticks with the names of the kinds not easily re- 
cognized marked on, you are prepared forsowing. But do 
not be in haste—if the ground is at all wet,so as to appear 
muddy when worked, delay the business till it is dry 
enough to crumble finely. | 

First take the annuals, see list in another column) and 
with a stick or trowel make a smooth place on the sur- 
face of the ground, for very fine seeds, say as large as the 
hand, sprinkling them on and just covering them with 
fine earth; for large seeds, like balsamine sweet peas, &c., 
make the place a little lower than the surface of the bed, 
and cover them about half an inch in depth. See that 
the varieties are distributed over the beds so as to present 
a diversified appearance, and the larger growing kinds 
farthest from the path. Then provide some shingles, 
stnall pieces of board, or something of the kind to place 
on the south side of the spots where fine and delicate seeds 
are sown, to scrven them froin the hot sun at midday, 
else you need not expect them to grow. Pieces of brown | 
paper fastened over the places with sticks, answers the 
purpose very well. 

Perennial and biennial flowers, do not bloom the first 
season from seed, hence they are commonly sown ina 
bed by themselves, where they are out of the way and 
can be easily kept clean of weeds the first year, then | 
taken up and planted on to the borders the following) 
spring. 

If no rain occurs within three or four days after sow- 
ing, water the ground at evening with water from a pond 
or river, or that which has stood in the sun during the | 
day. Repeat the watering afterwards whenever the| 
ground becomes very dry, and be very careful to keep | 
the beds clear of weeds, as they rob the flowers of mois- | 


ture and do discredit to the proprietor. 


Most kinds of flowers will bear to be transplanted, say 
when two or three inches high, which is often desirable | 
for filling up vacant spaces, and removing those that! 
stand too thick. A small trowel is the best instrument | 
for this purpose, and a cloudy or rainy day the best time. | 
Take up the plants with as much earth as you can to the | 
roots. Shade them from hot sun for two or three days 
afterwards, and water frequently if dry weather. 
Emphatically yours, 

Tue Eprror. | 


| 


Horse-raddish is said to be an excellent remedy for) 
hoarseness, cough, sore throat, and diseases of the lungs. | 


| being the fact I might seem conceited should I attempt to 


| being open. 


| escape into the room. 


| case as in all others. 


| morning to waken the whole world. 


Neatness in Housekeeping.=-No. 2. 


That no one of my readers may lose sight of the de- 
sign of these articles, and suppose my object is to lay 
down the most approved method of performing various 
kinds of domestic labor, instead of aiming to show how 
labor may be saved ; I will repeat the motto adopted in 
article No. 1.—an ounce of keep clean is worth a pound of 
make clean. 

In the article above mentioned an application was 
made to the care of a sleeping apartment, a few addition- 
al remarks upon this subject will not be amiss, particu- 
larly with reference to the art of sweeping. To sweep 
well is an art comparatively few understand ; and such 


give the modus operandi. I will therefore content my- 
self with pointing out afew errors. First—giving the 
broom a full swing, so as to raise a cloud of dust at each 
stroke—Second, sweeping across the boards when the 
floor is not quite smooth; and, wetting the broom just 
before using it. If it is very hard it may be wetted and 
partly or better wholly dried before sweeping. 

In sweeping particular pains should be taken to shut 
doors leading into other roo ns, and especially should the 
pantry door be shut. Indeed | think this door should be 
closed at all times unless the pantry is made cooler by its 


When not yet in my teens I received a hint from aunt 
Tabby about shutting doors and | have never forgotten 
it; and I never see a cloud of dust settling on shelves, 
food and crockery, without wishing the old lady were 








| present to give one of her unmistakable hints. | 


No person should attempt to keep house without a 
dust pan, and then use it in every room where there is | 
not an open fire place, and in that case I would recom- | 
mend its use, as it would save much brushing round the 
fire and consequently much less ashes and dust would 


A word about cleaning floors.—Many a notable house- 
keeper of my acquaintance would about as soon leave 
her dishes unwashed as omit the washing of her kitchen 
floor every day, Sundays, perhaps, excepted. 

I suppose she would be angry with me if I should tell 
her that she had yet to learn the secret of true neatness. 
I confess us work is too often done a kitchen floor in or- 
der to be decent needs cleaning every day, Sundays not 
excepted. The true secret lies in keeping clean in this 


The end of mopping is often defeated by the slovenly 
manner in which it is done, several things should be ob- 
served in order that mopping be not in reality a soiling 
operation ; viz: a clean mop, clean water, floor swept 
thoroughly, mopping first all around the sides of the 
room, and wiping dry. The labor saved by this process, 
and care to keep the floor clean, is frequent mopping, 
cleaning bespattered mopboards and walls, and reuewing 
the varnish and paint upon the besmeared furniture. 

Lastly in this article I sha!l apply the save labor prin- 
ciple to washing, that most important and most dreaded of 
all our domestic labors, in the estimation of a large class 
of housewives. 

It is a fact that as a general thing men do not appreci- 
ate our labors, in other words they regard household mat- 
ters as requiring comparatively very little skill or physi- 
cal energy, and while | have been aware of this and been 
exceedingly indignant at them for it, and wished they 
had to take our places for a short time, I have studied to 
ascertain the reasons for it, and my conclusion is, that 
one strong reason is because we attach so much impor- 
tance to certain kinds of labor. They believe we attach 
an undue estimate to small difficulties, and consequently 
we get little or no sympathy when we really deserve it. 
At the head of the list stands washing. From the days 
of our great great grandmothers to the present, there 
has been noise and bustle enough upon every Monday 


A description which might have a very general appli- 
cation to wash days would read thus: First a general 
reconnoitre through the house for soiled clothes; pound, 
pound, thamp, thump, loud talking and boisterous mirth, 
abundance of scolding, cross husband, crying children, 
poor dinner, poor fires, wet floors, every thing topsy tur- 
vy about the house, for it is entirely contrary to custom 
to restore to its proper place any thing used on a washing 
day. Cosvume of the washers! decency cries forbear. On 
these memorable dayg even the poor cat and dog seem to 
have a presentiment of evil, and if they venture the lux- 
ury of a nap within doors sleep with one eye open. 

Do you say an overdrawn picture and therefore re- 
solve to pass unheeded the instruction intended to be 
conveyed. I wish gentle reader as it respects your case 
it might be so, but I cannot force myself to believe that 
this description will not apply to the case of scores of 
my readers. 

[ think aunt Tabby’s plan is as good as any with which 
I have been acquainted. 

The first indispensable with her was a clothes bag, into 
which every garment was put when ready for washing, 
instead of being thrown down in the closet or upon the 
back stairs. Such a bag might cost a shilling besides the 
labor of making. 

Saturday night the white clothes, accumulated through 
the week, were brought out, separated into two parcels, 





shook smartly and put in warm suds to soak; Sabbath 
morning the remaining ones were put in. Monday 
morning the family rose some earlier than on other morn- 
ings, but there was no bustle and noise to drive away all 
the serious impressions which the holy duties of the Sab- 
bath had left upon the mind. ; 

The remaining excellencies in her plan, consisted in 
placing her washing apparatus away from the wall, or 
any articles of furniture, to avoid spattering them ; 
wringing the clothes pretty well, that a fresh suds might 
not be soon cooled and dirtied by former ones, dipping 
water carefully, and immediately wiping up what was 
unavoidably spilled, turning pillow cases and shaking 
them before wetting, avoiding as much as possible squee- 
zing the water through the clothes thereby retaining lint 
and specks, and keeping the line and pins in good order 
by always bringing them in with the clothes. 

Washing flannels is quite a nice operation, but I shall 
speak here of no other errors than weshing them too of- 
ten. This criticism will not apply to flannel sheets, nor 
flannels worn next the body, health and neatness require 
that these should be washed often. But take a flannel 
dress, or a boy’s garment, brought forward to be washed, 
and shake it thoroughly out doors, then brush folds and 
gagueings witha clothes brush, and often times it will 
look better than if washed and much labor of washing, 
wringing and pressing be saved. 

A word about the “cleaning up.”°—In many families I 
have known the cleaning up to be more of a task than 
the washing ; considering the diminished strength of the 
washers. ‘This ought not to be, and in the best regulated 
families is not. If much is required another day is al- 
lowed or a fresh hand supplied. 

My opinion is, if proper pains are taken by all to keep 
clean and put every thing in its place after using on wash 
days as well as other days, no trouble would be experi- 
enced. ‘ 

Mrs. Editress, when I took up my pen I meant this 


‘article should be a short one, because I Know you prefer 


short articles, but I see it has grown to an immoderate 
length. I shall not object to any condensation you may 
wish to apply. Respectfully, 
Crare TEMPLE. 
Shady Nook, March 20, 1848. 


the show of what we have not, than would be required in 
restricting to the hardest realities. 

















SUPERIOR ASSORTMENT OF SEEDS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE OHIO CULTIVATOR. 

(Next Building South of the State House—Up Stairs ) 

UST ARRIVED, and more on the way, a general assortment of 
e? the best varieties of Garden Seeds; many of them * Lawn- 
pretn’s Warranted,” from Philadelphia; some from the Genesee 
Seed Store, Rochester; others imported from England, and som 
raised at home. 

Market Gardeners and Horticulturists will find the assortmen 
embrace almost every article adapted to the climate and demand 
of this country, including some new and improved varieties of 
Garden Vegetables. 

Peas, Beans, and the like, can be obtained by the quart or peck 
other seeds, of leading kinds, as onion, beet, cabbage, &c., by th 
oz. Or pound—small papers mostly 5 cents each. 

Bine grass, Red-top, and White clover seeds, for dooryards, &c. 
separate or mixed. Osack Orance seed, (for live fences) 
wholesale or retail----$2 per quart. 

Frowrr Seeps—embracing abont 50 select varieties, in small 
papers, price 5 cents each. or 50 cents per dozen papers. (Tw 
dozen papers can be sent by the mail, costing only 10 cents for 
postage within 300 miles.) 


Catalogue of Flower Seeds. 


AnnvaL FLowers. Purple Petunia, 

Mixed “ fine, 

Mixed Sweet Peas, 

Phiox Drummondi. fine, 

Portulaca splendens, fine, 
do mixed, 

Double White Poppy, 

Schizanthus, fine, 

Sensitive Plant, 

Starry Seabions, 

Double Dwart Sunflower, 

Sweet Sultan, 

Virginia Stock, 

Verbena, annual, 

Zinnia elegans, 


Globe Amaranthus, 
Asiers, German, extra, 
Double Balsamine, fine mized, 
Searlet Cacalia, 
Candytuft, mized,. 
Catehtly, 

Clarkia, pulchella, 
Cockscomb, mized, 
Colinsia bicolor, 
Coreopsis, elegans, 
Cypress vine, 

Evening Primrose, dwarf, 
Golden Escho'tzia, 
Yeilow Eternalflower, 
Gallardia picta, 

Gillia, blue, 

Ice Plant, 

[pomopis, elegans, new, 
African Hibiscus, 

Double Rocket Larkspur, 
Mixed Lupins, 

French Marigold, 

Double African Marigold, 
Maurandia Barclayana, vine. 
Sweet Mignionetie, 
Upright = 

Morning Glory, mixed, 


BrenNIAL AND PERENNIAL. 


Canterbury Bells, 
Carnation, trne, fine, 
Double Columbine, 
Foxglove, purple, 

Double Ho!lyhock, fine, 
Pansey or Heat's Base, fine, 
Snap Dragon, scariet, 

Stock Gilliflower. 

Sweet Willlam, mixed, 
Wali Flower, 

Wood Fringe or Fumitory, vine. 
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English News, Markets, &c. 

The Cambria and Caledonia bring dates up to February 
12th. The news is not likely to affect the produce mar- 
kets of this countrymaterially—no changes of importance 
having taken place in prices of breadstuffs or provisions 
in Europe. 

The Revolution in France is the all-absorbing topic.— 
The people of that powerful nation have dethroned and 
exiled their king, and declared for a Republican form of 
government, like that of the United States. But as our 
readers have doubtless all read the details of this great 


event in the political newspapers, we need not occupy | 


any space with it. 


The Markets. 

Navigation on the Ohio canals, we are informed, will 
open on the 4th or 5th inst.; and if the weather continues 
warm, that of Lake Erie and the New York canals will 
open soon afterwards. Prices of grain, flour, and other 
farm produce continue low, but there is fair demand, and 
we think some indications of improvement. 

Cincinnati, March 30.—Flour and wheat have been in 
active demand of late, owing to light supplies. Prices 
have improved a trifle, sales of flour at 4,50a455 per bbl; 
wheat 90a92 cts. per bu. Corn 25a28 cts.; rye 56 cents; 
oats 25226 cts. Potatoes 4'a43 cts. per bu. Pork, sales 
of mess at 8,75a$8 per bbl. Lard, No. 1, 54a5§ cts. per 
lb. Butter of choice quality is in great demand, sells at 
retail 25a27 cts.—for packing 17a18 cts. Cheese is also 
wanted, sells at 74a8 cts. per Ib. Eggs 64a7 cts. per doz. 

New York, March 3!.—(By Telegraph—No change 
since our last. Fiour 6,50a6,623 per bbl. Wheat 45a 
150 per bu. Provisions unaltered. 





| 





NS — _ 
THRESHING MACHINES. 
HE subscribers having purchased the right of making and sell” | 
ing for the State of Ohio, 
PITT’S PATENT SEPARATOR, 
<renow manufacturing the best lot of Machines ever offered in 
Ohio The above machines has been greatly improved during the 
last year, and is now the best separator in use. : 
Also, Cary’s Patent Improved Double Pinion Horse Power} which 
for strength and durability stands unrivaled. Orders by mai 
promptly attended to. Cc. M. RUSSELL & CO. 
Massillon, Stark county, April Ist, 1848. 


HORSE--“MORGAN TIGER.” 
NFORGAN TIGER will stand the princlpal part of the ensuing 
M season at Richmond, Jefferson county, (may be removed for | 
a siort time to some other point or points in the county, as the sub- 
scribers may deem best.) at six dollars ($6.) ‘This price is more in | 
accordance with the customs of the country, than the pecuniary 
benetit of the subscribers, as they have heen at very considerable 
expense to obtain him. Good pasture, at reasonable prices, will be | 
provided for mares sent from a distance. 

James D. & Wo. H. Lapp. 


ry 


i 





Richmond, O., 3d, mo, 10th, 1848. 


PREMIUM SEED POTATOES. 
FEW bushels only left, of the choice early German Ridney Po 
LA tatoes, which took the first premium, last fall. Also a few 
bushels choice Sweet Potatoes for seed. Apply soon, to the editor | 
of the Ohio Cultivator, or to the subscriber, corner of Broad and | 
Seventh streets, Columbus, Ohio. JENKINS, 
April Ist, '848—2t. 





bs 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
I.E subscribers respectfully solicit the attention of fruit growers 
| and dealers in trees, to their large stock offered for sale this 





| opening forward over the upper end of the tabe through which the 
| seed falls into the furrow. 
| the lever fall, the slide is drawn back into its original position by a 
| spring at the other end. and is again ready for another operation.— 





LAKE ERIE NURSERY. 
CLEVELAND, On. 

The proprietors of this nursery have a large collection of Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, whieh they offer for sale at 
prices to correspond with the times, or in other words, as cheap as 
can elsewhere be purchased. 

All fruit trees are guarantied true to name, being g 
personal supervision of the acting proprietor. 

Every desirable new fruit brought into notice is early obtained, 
and as soon as possible offered for sale. Standard trees of every 
variety cultivated and kept for fruiting upon the grounds, by which 
it is hoped to ensure accuracy of name. 

Cata'ogues sent gratis to postpaid applicants. 

March 1, 1848. ELLIOTT & C 





rown under the 





| 
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PRATT’S CORN PLANTER AND SEED 
DRILL. 


Tue Corn Panter is one of the most perfect machines for plan- 
ting Corn, Beans, and other large Seed, that was ever invented. It 


| 


jean beso adjusted as to drop the required number of kernels in a | 


hill, placing the hills at any desired distance apart, and can, a!so, be | 
used to plant in drills, if required, 

Tae Seep PLaNTer, is smaller, anda lighter instrument than the 
above, and is so arranged as to drop any kind of Garden Seeds with 
astonishing precision. and with the createst possible despatch. The | 
only aiteration necessary is to change a sina!! Piate in the Hopper, 
for every kind of seed which is desired to be dropped, and the ma- | 
chine will make the drill,drop the seed, and cover it, with the same | 
movement that is required to whee! aiong a common wheel-bar- 
row. | 

Numerous certificates can he produced from persons who have | 
used the machines, ut the following will suffice: | 


From the Southern Planter. | 
“*It is simple in its construction, and unerring in its operation.— | 
Suppose the ground to be prepared for the seed, the wedge-like pro- | 
jection on the face of the wheel inakes a furrow of the proper depth, | 
into which the seed is dropped through a smal! tube leading to it— 

On ihe side edge of the wheel are pin holes into which pins may be | 
screwed at pleasure; in the revolution of the wheel these pins strike | 
and raise tl end of the lever, by whicha slide, connected | 





the projecting 


with the other end of the lever moving through the bottom of the ee 


hopper, isdcawn forward. In this slide there is an opening into | 
which the sced fa'ls, and this movement of the lever draws this 


Af er the pin bas passed around and let 


| The hole in the bottom of the hopper can be altered at pleasure, to 

pass ditferent sized seeds, or different quantities of the same seed, anc 
the position of the pins can be varied according to the distance re- 
quired between the droppings; an apparatus is affixed which secures 
arevular and even covering of the seed. 

“The machine is rolled forward by band, and the furrowinz, drop 
ping and covering, are all accomplished by the machine, saving there- 
by the use (where the ground is checked,) of two horses, two plows, 
and two hands, doing the work with much more regularity than it 
can possibly be accomplished by the most skilful dropper.” 


From Gentlemen of known respectability. 
RecomMeNDaTIONS.—We, the subscribers, feel ourselves warran- 
ted from our experience, in certifying that Mr. Loea Pratt’s Garden 





Seed Sower, or Planter, both for utility and simplicity in manage- ; 


ment, is not second to any Seed Sower or Planter that has ever been 
olfered to the public. We therefore feel justified in recommending 
the above mentioned Seed Sower or Planter to the citizens of the U. 
States. 

William Ramsdel!, Josiah Coburn, Willard Fay, Sy!vester Harn- 
den, David Hutchinson, Moses Hill, Elijah Putnam, Edwin M Holt, 
Freeman Crosby, Joseph Tucker, Dimon C ‘T'wiss, Rutus Peacock, 
Eli S Burns, Jr., Daniel Hartshorn, Porter Wheeler, Benjamin Has- 
tings, Eri C Wheeler, Horace Phelps, John Mack, Frederick Cros- 
by, James B Farwell, Amos Green, Timothy Paich, 8 K Sivermore. 

Amberst, N. H 





From Romantha Hart, of Brighton, Monroe county, N. Y. 


This is to certify, that I have used one of Pratt’s Corn and Seed 
Planters the past season, and | do unhesitatingly say, that I consider 
it one of the greatest improvements of the age. I have planted some 
thirteen acres of Beans this season, with the said Planter, and it 
done the work to my entire satisfaction; and I would recommend it 
to all who may be in want of a planting machine. 

Romantua Hart. 

July 24, 1846. 





spring, consisting of 
APPLE TREES, 


of the most esteemed varieties, from 4108 feet high, at $12 to $29 
per 100, and $'00 to $'5) per 1,000. 8.000 trees of the Northern 
Spy, (one of the very best and long keeping apples known,) 5107 
feet high. 374 cents each, or $25 per 10(1—% to 5 feet high, 25 cents 
eacli, or $18 per 110. 1,00 trees of the Early Joe, (a new and deli- 
cious summer apple, ripens August and September.) strong yearling 
trees.25 centseach. A few hundred trees of the Melon, a native ap- 
pie of western New York, of the highest excellence—described inthe 
Horticulturist of February, 184°&—price 50 cents each. A number of 
select varieties are worked on Paradise stocks. adapting them to 
small gardens. These are one year from bud, of vigorous growth, 


PEAR TREES, 


of various sizes, from 3 to 7 feet high, embracing upwards of 200 of 
the best varieties to be found. 6,000 of these are on quince stocks, 
(mainly one year from the bud, but very vigorous,) just right for 
training as Drarfs, Espaliers and Pyramids A few hundred trees 
each of the Swan's Orange or Onondaga, and the Belle of Brussels, 
(two unrivalled large rare fruits,) also Oswego Beurre. mostly strong 
yearlings, at $1 each, besides many new sorts just received from 


Europe this spring. 

CHERRY TREES, 
from 4 to 9 feet high, of the finest sorts, 5,000 of them being 2 years 
old from the bud, with fine heads. Price $25 to $40 per 100. A few 
hundred fine trees can be supplied, budded on the Cerasus mahaled, 
forming dwarf trees adapted to garden culture, 


PEACH TREES, 
vigorous and free from al! diseases, of 25 best market sorts; at $ ‘2 to 
$18 per 100, and $00 to $150 per 1,000. 
Also, a large stock of all other hardy fruits, as well as 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, &c., &c., 
at low rates by the quantity, 
antied. 

Orders promptly exeetited, and trees and plants packed for safe 
transmission to any part of the United States, Canada, or Europe.— 
Priced descriptive catalogues of Nursery and Green House depart- 
ment, sent gratis to post-paid applications. Also wholesa'e priced 
lists for nurserymen and dea'ers. Address 

ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Garden and Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y. 


The correctness of every article guar- 


From Judge Turner, of Rochester, N. Y. 


Having used one of Pratt’s Patent Seed Planters the past season, I 
do unhesitatingly say it surpasses anything I ever saw for the pur- 
pose of planting or sowing garden seeds. It does the work with the 
utmost precision, making the drill, dropping the quantity of seed 
desired, and covering it with the same operation. The price of the 
machine would be no inducement to plaut one quarter of an acre 
without one. Otis ToRNER. 

August, 1846. 





From C. B. Stewart, now Siate Engineer for New York. 


Rochester, September 1, 1847. 
A. M. Bavorer—Dear Sir:—Agreeatie to your request, | have 
given the Seed and Corn Planters sent by you a fair trial, and have 
concluded to keep them, and do not know what inducement would 
tempt me to give them up, and resort to the old method of sowing 
and planting bv hand 
1 have drilled in eight acres of Carrots with the Seed Drill. and 
twelve acres of Corn with the Corn Planter, (both in drill) one foot 
apart, for our cows, and the Carrots are the most even and beautiful 
looking crop I have ever seen, while the corn has produced the larg- 
est amount of fodder ever raised on my farm, much greater than ad- 
joining lots (of the same fertility) planted by hand before you sent 
the machines up. 
1 hesitate not to say that the saving in seed and labor, over the usu- 
al method, on the above twenty acres of Corn and Carrots, wi!l more 
than pay the expense of both machines, besides greatly adding to the 
| crop by being more evenly sowed and thoroughly covered. 
Yours, very respectfully, 
C. B. Srewarr. 





| 





Tt has been exhibited at several Fairs in the States of New York, 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire, and in all cases has taken the 
premiom. Tie following is an extract from the Patentees original 
advertisement, cut from a Boston paper:—** The Seed Sower or Plan- 
ter, is made of two or more sizes. The sma'! size is well adapted to 
the sowing of garden seeds, so that by it seeds may be sown at any 
desirable distance apart. The large size is equally well adapted to 
the planting of corn, &e. With itcorn may be planted one, two, 
three, or any desirable number of feet apart, or with any fixed num- 


| 





| ber of kerrels in a hill. By it the ground is furrowed, corn dropped 
| and covered two inches in depth, with an exactness, rapidity and 
ease almost incredible; so chat what would require the labor of per- 
haps eight or ten men a whole day, may be accomplished with this 
| in the same time by one man.” 
| ‘Thesubscribers having purchased the exclusive Right for the State 
| of Ohio, offer for sale Territorial Rights to manufacture and vend 
County Rights on favorable terms. They will keep constantly on 
| hand a supply by retail, at Cleveland, Columbus, and Cincinnati.— 
Messrs, Stair & Son, Cleveland, have the agewey for the county of 
Cuyahoga, and Mr. Jonn Boer, at Columbus, whose Agricultural 
and Seed Store will be opened in the Post Office Buildings, State st., 
on the Ist of April, and to whom application may be made for rights, 
&e. They intend giving farmers im the adjoining counties an op- 
portunity to supply themselves hefore planting time. Letters ad- 


| dressed to either point named above, will receive prompt attention. 


will he hereafier designa- 
8. HOLMES & CO, 

(Proprietors of the Right for the State of Ohio.) 
Cleveland, March 1st, 1848. 


he place of sale in the city of Cincinnati 
3 


tec 





PEACH AND APPLE TREES. 
Choice kinds at low prices! 


’ HAVE for sale, a very fine lot of thrifty Peach Trees of my own 
raising, and budded from the choicest varieties, including the 


| splendid Early York, Royal George Vandemark, and other noted 


kinds that have been exhibited and taken premiums at the Columbus 
Horticultural Fairs—also many of the most approved kinds from the 
east, which have not yet fruited here. Price from 12} to 25 cents 
each—arcording to the number taken and size of trees, 

Received on consignment, a large assortment of grafted apple trees 
of targe size, including about 40 varieties mostly of well known ap- 
proved kinds, and such as are well adapted to this climate—embrac- 
ing summer, fall and winter fruit, suited for family use and for mar. 
ket. Price of apple trees $12} per 100—or $15, if extra kinds are 
added from other nurseries. 

Pear, Plum, and Cherry Trees will be received in a few days, as 
soon as the weather permits their removal, when orders will be at- 
tended to in a manuer that cannot fail to give general satisfaction, 


M. B. Batenam. 


Columbus, Mach 15, 1848. 





NEW AUCTION AND COMMISSION HOUSE 
AND AGRICULTURAL WAREROON. 


OHN BURR having taken the laige and commodious new store, 
«J on State street, next door to the Post Office, will receive and sell at 
| public or private sate, all or any goodsthat may be consigned to him; 
} and flatters himself that by a just and honorabie course he may re- 
|ceiveashare of public patronage. He would particularly ca!l the 
attention of Manufacturers and dealers in Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural implements, to this establishment, as he intends to make it 
| a general Depot for the reception and sale of all articles in that line, 
' together with Garden, Flower, and field seeds. The store will be 
finished for the reception of goods the last week in March. Pratt's 
| patent Corn and Seed Planters—a most desirable article—will be 
ready for sale in a few days. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 
A large and choice collection of Fruit Trees are now offered, con- 
sisting of Apples, Pears, Cherries, Plums, Peaches, Apricots , also, 
| Grapes, Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Asparagus and Pie 
' Plant roots, ornamental! shrubs and plants; Roses, a large collection 
of choice kinds, Hydrangea, Paronias, &e. 

Srreawperry Pranrs, a large variety of superior kindhs, not sur- 
| passed. Orders for fruit and ornamental trees, ete., will receive 
prompt attention, and be filled from hisown or other Nurseries in 
Columbus, as directed. 

Colnmbus, March 15. 1848—23t. 


| 
} 








NCASTER NURSERIES. 

THRIFTY and well grown young Fruit Trees for 
20,000 sale at this establishment, at uncommonly low prices, 
Upwards of 80 of the best varieties of the Apple, 50 of the choicest 
varieties of the Plum, and from 2) to 30 of the very best and choicest 
varieties of each, the Chery, Peach and Pear. Treesof all tne dif- 
ferent varieties are in actual cultivation and readiness for transport- 
ing, 80 that persons wishing it can have a reasonable supply of any 
one of the varieties. 

Proofs of nearly all have been obtained, and a!lerrors necessarily 
incident to the importation of trees from abroad carefully corrected , 
so that any variety designated in the catalogue may be fully relied 
upon as true to its name, 

Most of the Plums were in full bearing, and those of the citizens 
of Lancaster who were pleased to call and inspect the specimens,can 
attest their qualities. 

Please call at the residence of the proprietor. in Lancaster, where 
all applicants will be properly attended to. 

SAMUEL CARPENTER. 


| 


March 15. 1848. 


GARDEN SEEDS, &c 


HAVE in store my full stock of Garden and Flower Seeds, com- 

prising all the varieties in general demand, and also a number of 
new and rare kinds; they are all of last year’s growth, aud have 
been selected with great care from the most extensive establish- 
ments, in the eastern states, and a'so in Europe. 

Merchants and others supplied with assortments orf Vegetable 
Seeds, for retailing, neatly put up in papers, labeled with the name, 
and directions for their culture, and a liberal discount allowed from 
the regular retail prices. 

Osage Orange Seed for Hedge® I have just received a fine lot of 
New Seeds, which I offer for sale at two dollars a quart. 

Fruit Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs of all kinds, Grape Vines, &c. 
&c., supplied to order. 

Seed Store East Fifth street, Cincinnati. 
H. HUXLEY. 


OLD COLUMBUS NURSERY. 


HE subscriber has always on hand a large and choice variety of 
grafted fruit trees, Also, Evergreens, Shrubs, Ornamental 
‘Trees, Vines, &e. I will take in exchange for trees, wheat, corn, 
oats, and country sugar, at the market prices, or will sell very low 
for cash. 
Entrance to the Nursery, north end of Third street. 
LAFAYETrTE LAZELL, 





Feb. 15 





March 15, 1848. 
FRUIT TREE SCIONS. 


The subscriber will furnish Scions for this season’s grafting from 
the celebrated “Northern Spy” apple trees—the scions cut by Jared 
P. Frisbee, who named the trree, All orders faithfully filled, 

They can be sent by Express or per Mail—price $1 00 per hun- 
dred. 

Address me at Rochester, Monroe county, New York. 

JAMES H, WATTS, 








Rochester, March 1, 1848, 





